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TOM BROWN AT RUGBY. 


T the late meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, in a discussion on school 
discipline, Dr. George P. Hays is reported 
to have uttered these words: ‘‘I might say 
here that one of the worst books in its influ- 
ence on college boys is ‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days at Rugby.’ It promotes fight- 
ing, hazing, boat-racing, and other follies and 
extravagances. ‘Tom Brown of Rugby is an 
over-grown bully who develops naturally into 
Tom Brown at Oxford—a lazy, good-for- 
nothing student, a type of seventy-five per 
cent. of the college students in England, and 
happily of not five per cent. of ours, I have 
watched the effect of this book, and studied 
the book itself; and both are bad.” These 
remarks seemed at the time to make a deep 
impression on the audience. There was at 
first a look of surprise on almost every coun- 
tenance, which shaded off into a thoughtful 
- expression as the Doctor took his seat; but 
no one arose to question the truth of the 
statement presented, or to say a.good word for 
Tom Brown. Thomas Hughes, the author 
of the book, the veritable Tom Brown him- 
self, is now in this country, ona praiseworthy 
errand, and perhaps it is a good time to 
open up a discussion upon the effects of his 
writings and his life 
Doubtless, Dr. Hays felt justified by facts 
within his knowledge in ‘condemning as em- 
phatically as he did the ‘‘School Days at 
Rugby.’’ He must have traced the evil effects 
of which he speaks in a large number of cases, 
or he would not have used language so strong 
and sweeping. Our own observations and 
consequently our deductions have been differ- 





ent. We read the book with much interest 
when first published in this country, and have 
not hesitated at any time to recommend its 
reading to boys. We would not now hesitate 
a moment to place it in the hands of our own 
son, or the sons of our dearest friends. We 
believe that. instead of its influence being bad, 
it will on the whole promote the formation of 
a strong, generous, manly character. Its tone 
is healthy physically, intellectually and mor- 
ally. Tom Brown starts out bad enough 
sometimes, as most boys do; but he always. 
comes out right in the end, as many boys do 
not. He is fond of fishing, boating, football 
and cricket, too fond, perhaps; but we would. 
a hundred times rather a son of ours should 
go to a little excess in such sports and games. 
than to spend his time in reading sentimental 
novels, lying lazily in bed, or lounging idly 
about taverns or groceries. We have no hopes 

for the weak creature, mis-called a boy, who 

never makes a snowball, swims in the river, 

loses himself in the woods, runs a race, tries 

a wrestle, or fights a battle. We don’t believe 

in a school whose ideal boy is a quiet, tame, 

effeminate, unnaturally pious fellow, who 

never does anything wrong, never gets into 
any scrapes, is an old man with an old man’s. 
ways before he is out of his teens. We prefer 

one like Rugby in the days of Dr. Arnold, 

with its Tom Browns and its Harry Easts,. 

evolving from their healthy human nature, by 

a discipline, sound if slow, a noble Christian 

manhovd. 

Tom Brown was-not little, or mean, or 
sneaking, or untruthful, or cowardly, or de- 
ceitful, or dishonest. Ife did a good deal that 
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was wrong, but he had a healthy spring in his 
nature that always brought him back to right 
doing. He stole ducks from the farmers, 
fished in forbidden streams, visited orchards 
and gardens for no good purpose ; but it was 
more from love of adventure than from any 
deliberate design to. do harm or to give an- 
noyance. Now and then, he engaged in a 
fight. He and East tamed the tyrant Flash- 
man, and who'can blame them? He had a 
pitched battle with Slogger Williams back of 
the chapel, but he: engaged in it as the pro- 
tector of his noble little friend, Arthur, who 
had been insulted and abused. It was either 
to fight or submit to be browbeaten, and tram- 
pled on by an unscrupulous bully. But even 
if some of his conduct at Rugby admits of no 
defence, the good in his character always ob- 
tained the mastery intheend. ‘There was no 
sacrifice he would not have made for East, 
his affection for Arthur was deep. and pure, 
and no pupil ever had more love and rever- 
ence for a teacher than he had for Doctor 
Arnold. The last chapters of the book show 
how much had been done by the great Head 
Master of Rugby to ennoble his character and 
shape his life to higher ends. Something 
that was gained at Rugby seems to have been 
subsequently lost at Oxford, but of this we 
have no time now tospeak. Indeed, it is not 
our present purpose to discuss the subject, but 
merely to open it for discussion. Our view 
differs from that of Dr. Hays, but he may be 
right and we may be wrong. Will he not 
enlarge upon his thesis in the columns of Zhe 
Journal? And will not some one who ad- 
mires Tom Brown and the Tom Brown books 


tell us why? 


SELF-HELP. 


THOS. J. CHAPMAN. 


T is an old proverb, that Heaven helps 
those who help themselves. There is no 
other help so certain and safe as self-help ; 
and with the blessing of God, which the 
maxim assures us of, none more desirable in 
every way. The help which Heaven vouch- 
safes to the man who helps himself, is the 
ability to help himself; and out of every 
honest effort made, will spring forth fresh 
laurels to deck the brow of the laborer. The 
history of the whole world goes to prove the 
truth of this remark. Nothing is impossible 
to the man who believes, and who works in 
the inspiration of that belief. 





its true object, can laugh in derision of ob- 
stacles. Mrs. Somerville, one of the most 
gentle and beautiful characters on record, 
without teachers, and in “the midst of the 
cares of a family, devoted herself to the study 
of physical science with distinguished success. 
William Gifford, a poor shoemaker, demon- 
strated the propositions of Euclid with the 
point of his awl upon the wet leather on his 
knee, for the want of better facilities ; and he 
eventually rose to be the learned editor of the 
Quarterly Review, and the author of many 
works. Hugh Miller, an. untutored Scottish 
youth, rambling along the Cromarty sea- 
shore, and over the rude rocks of his native 
highlands, made the discovery that nature 
had not designed him to be an obscure stone- 
cutter; and in pursuit of the new light which 
dawned upon him, he laid open to our won- 
dering eyes, the secrets of the Old Red Sand- 
stone ; pointed out in the rocks the Foot- 
prints of the Creator; and interpreted to our 
ears many a sweet sermon, found only in the 
stones. William Herschel, at first but a 
humble musician, was led by his love of 
science, and his devotion to its pursuit, from 
triumph to triumph, until he had become the 
first astronomer of his age, and received the 
honor of knighthood at the hands of his 
sovereign. Roger Sherman, another poor 
shoemaker, guided by the heaven-given light 
of genius, made his way through all difficul- 
ties to the bench of the Judge, the seat of the 
Legislator, and an honored place as one of 
the select committee to draft the immortal 
Declaration of Independence. Henry Clay, 
with only the education that a district school 
could give, by his genius and application be- 
came the first man in a great nation, and 
made his name a synonym for purity of pur- 
pose, integrity of life, and brilliancy of elo- 
quence. Abraham Lincoln, without the aid 
of schools or school-masters, spelled his way 
by the fire-light of his cabin hearth to honor 
and usefulness, position and undying fame. 
And the world is full of such examples, all 
giving assurance that the workman shall not 
tail of his reward. 

But in order to succeed, we must strive 
earnestly and persistently, and do our work 
thoroughly. Abilities alone will not avail. 
Every man that has ever greatly distinguished 
himself, has no doubt wrought in the direc- 
tion of his natural genius; but no man has 
ever greatly succeeded without earnest appli- 
cation. ‘If you had,” says Dickens, ‘* the 
abilities of all the great men, past and pres- 


It is wonderful how love laughs at lock- | ent, you could do nothing weil without sin- 


smiths ; and how genits, when in pursuit of 


cerely meaning it, and setting about it.’ 
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One may be very earnest indeed, yet his 
energy may be only spasmodic. The reward 
is promised to them only who endure to the 
end. . To make labor effective, we must be 
persistent in our efforts. This should be re- 
ceived as an axiom. The great temptation 
is to try to reach the gval at one stride, as if 
we wore seven-mile boots ; to fret and grow 
impatient over the intervening steps. If we 
take up a new study, for example, how apt 
we are turn to the back pages of the book, 
and jose time and worry ourselves with vain 
wishes that we had reached that distant point. 
That is no way ever to get there. The tourist 
who would scale Mont Blanc, would do a 
very foolish thing, if from the pleasant valley 
of Chamouni he only longingly and impa- 
tiently turned his eyes to the glittering sum- 
mit, instead of taking his alpenstock in his 
hand, and boldly and resolutely setting for- 
ward. Step by step, and foot by foot, must 
he ascend; and wherever he stops short of 
the summit, he has by so much failed in his 
object. 

We remember the story of the Scottish hero, 
Robert Bruce, how, on one occasion, when 
baffled and beaten, he threw himself down in 
despair ; and as he lay thus, he saw an ant 
attempting to carry a grain of food up the 
face of.a rock; but as often as it reached a 
certain point, it would fall back. A score of 
times did it fail, but at last it succeeded ; and 
the despairing hero rose up in the inspira- 
tion of that faith which Robertson defines to 
be ‘‘ the heart to try again.”’ 

We remember also that wise old school- 
master, who explained a matter again, and 
again, and again, toa ‘ull pupil, until at last 
the boy understood it; and when the old 
man was asked why he did not give it up 
after he had tried it for so long a time, he re- 
plied that if he had given it up then, he 
would have lost his labor. That is the way 
we are to look at it; if we give up, we lose 
our labor. 

But finally, we must do our work thor- 
oughly. Half-knowledge or half-work 1s of 
but little value. The world is full of them 
both, however. The disposition to be satis- 
fied with half attainments—to do half-work, 
and claim full wages—is the lion in the path 
of the young man. Now if he can only sum- 
mon up sufficient courage to live a brave, 
true, conscientious, pains-taking life, at what- 
ever hazard, he will be one of the greatest 
and best of men, whether any one knows it 
or not. 

This is the age and this the world’s oppor- 
tunity, which prophets and kings desired to 
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see, ‘‘ but died without the sight.”” Let the 
young man put forth his hand, and do. If 
he would have a thing done, there is nothing 
like doing {it but doing it. “Vain wishes, 
gauzy air-castles, slumbrous day dreams go 
for nothing in the conflict of living realities. 
‘* The spider,” saith the wise man, ‘‘ taketh 
hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces.”’ 





— 





DECORATION. 





HOW TO SECURE ATTENDANCE IN THECOUNTRY 
SCHOOL. 





G. H. BOGART. 


MONG the numerous problems which 

vex the mind of every live, earnest 
teacher is this, ‘‘How can I increase my 
average attendance ?”’ 

Now I propose giving a few methods for 
attaining this much-desired object. Not that 
I wish to set myself up as an example for my 
fellow-laborers to follow, but simply to give 
some of the methods of myself and others 
which I have adopted with success ; and here 
let me remark that success here is a first 
requisite for success in the entire work of the 
school. 

Who has not an image of the average rural 
‘‘temple of learning’ in his mind—a dim, 
barren, and cheerless place indeed? This 
will not interest nor attract your pupils; 
therefore as your first step you must DECURATE. 

‘*T can’t, for it would be too expensive,”’ 
murmurs some Mr. Faintheart, who deserves 
to stick in the Slough of Despond during his 
natural life True, the poor pedagogue is not, 
as a rule, blessed with the superabundance of 
the ‘‘ root of all evil,’’ but then I’LL Try can 
accomplish wonders. ; 

Evergreens go a long way in the good 
work. Explain to your pupils that this is 
their house, erected for their especial bene- 
fit, and desire them to bring some ever- 
greens to make it more pleasant; and next 
morning they will come laden with branches 
of fir, pine, and cedar. 

Don’t undertake to do this alone, but call 
in the children to aid you. This is of prime 
importance. You must have them interested 
in the work. Call their attention to the fresh 
appearance imparted to the room, and the 
grateful, spicy odor pervading the.apartment 
So far, so good; but this is not enough. In 
these days .of cheap pictures every teacher 
should own:‘two or three good large chromos. 
They will last youmany terms of school, and, 





if judiciously chosen, will brighten the dull old 
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room wonderfully, and at the same time will 
develop the natural latent love of art and the 
beautiful in your pupils. Ask each family 
represented to loan at least one nice picture 
for the term. Simple woodcuts, cheaply 
framed, produce a very pleasing effect if 
nestled above the cluster of evergreen over 
your windows. Colored crayons cost but a 
trifle, and your programme nicely sketched 
on two sheets of unprinted newspaper and 
hung one on either side of the desk are nice. 
They will last if bound by pasting strips of 
muslin around the edges. 

Of course map-drawing is taught in your 
school. Offer to place some extra-nice piece 
of work on the wall as a decoration, and then 
notice the increase in excellence of your 
pupils’ work in this branch. (In parenthesis 
we will say that.we do wish the elements of 
general drawing were also taught in all of our 
schools. ) 

But those horrid windows! The fly-specks, 
the grim spider-webs they disclose, and the 
unmitigated glare of sunshine they pour in! 
No wonder pupils attend irregularly. I would 
not desire to attend school where I was com- 
pelled to sit and study in such a blinding sun. 
By all means wash off that horrid dirt, shut 
out that superfluous sunshine, and add to the 
cheer of your rooms. Very nice printed and 
plain cottons for this purpose can be procured 
at a cost of ten cents or less per yard. You 
may purchase them yourself and carry them 
from place to place as you do your pictures ; 
but a better plan would be to lay the matter 
before your trustees, and if they refuse, as they 
will sometimes do, goto your patrons and get 
them to subscribe a dime or a quarter as they 
may desire, and the matter of expense is soon 
met 

By this time your room. will look very nice 
compared to what it did. Little shelves 
placed above the reach of the smaller children, 
to serve as cabinets for collections of botanical 

‘and other specimens, are excellent. 

To be sure this is not all. Many Avéle 
things will suggest themselves to your mind 
for the good work when once begun. I have 
not spoken before (because I almost consid- 
ered it unnecessary) of cleanliness. Your stove 
will be polished, your floor always swept clean, 
your desks neatly dusted, and stray cobwebs 
brushed away at all times. 

In the work which I have thus rudely 
sketched you must secure the aid and co- 
operation of your pupils. They must be made 
to look upon it as their own. 

True teaching consists not in mere text- 
book recitations, but in developing all the 
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better qualities of human nature; and how 
much better done when you are setting acon- 
stant example of beauty, neatness, and adap- 
tation of means to end before your pupils! 
‘* Labor for the beautiful and the good,” was 
the motto of an excellent instructor whom I 
once knew, and I wish all our teachers were 
impelled by the same motive. 

The children will talk of your work at 
home, you may be sure ; and, drawn perhaps 
by curiosity, the parents will ‘‘ drop in,’”’ and 
thus’ you will overcome another drawback to 
regular attendance. A teacher following this 
course will leave his mark in the homes and 
door-yards of his ‘‘ district” for years. He 
has not educated the children only, but the 
fathers and mothers as well. And let me 
whisper this to you: It pays—pays you finan- 
cially. 

In company with others I was once visiting 
a very nice little district school-house. Noting 
the neatness of the room, an old farmer said 
that they had a nice house, and intended 
getting teachers who would keep it nice. 

Teachers, decorate your rooms; interest 
your pupils in your work, and children will 
flock to you, and stay with you. 

Canada School Fournal. 


_— 
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CURIOSITIES OF WORDS. 





THOS. M. BALLIET. 


T is not many years since writers on mental 
science, and even some writers on lan- 
guage, imagined that words and thoughts were 
so intimately united that thinking is impossi- 
ble without language. Thoughts were sup- 
posed to crystallize into words by fixed laws. 
It was held that there is a living relation be- 
tween language and thought, similar to the 
relation between the body and soul of man. 
Language was regarded as a physical product, 
whose formation is as much beyond the con- 
trol of man’s will as the growth of his body. 
As he cannot, by taking thought, add one 
cubit to his stature, so it was imagined he 
could not, by his own choice, modify his lan- 
guage. This view is still advocated by Prof. 
Max Miiller and his school. 

Opposed to this, is the view held by Prof. 
Whitney, and now generally adopted by 
writers on language. According to this view 
language is the product of man’s free will. 
The formation of words, accordingly, is sub- 
ject to all the whims and caprices of free 
human nature. 

If word and thought were so wedded to- 
gether that the one was the necessary and 
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exact expression of the other, the principles 
of logic would in all cases be the rules of ety- 
mology and grammar, and any expression 
implying a contradiction in thought, could 
never become good ianguage. Yet we find 
that all languages have many expressions that 
involve, if not absurdities, at least what have 
been called ‘‘ linguistic paradoxes.’”’ Some 
of our most familiar expressions involve seem- 
ing contradictions. Vegro means d/ack ; but 
we can say without violating grammar : ‘‘ The 
negro became white, and remained a negro.” 
That negroes have turned white is a fact not 
unknown to science (Carpenter’s Physiology, 
p. 988). Humor originally meant simply 
moisture. Now we express by it sometimes 
a mental state which we do not hesitate to call 
“dry humor.’ Journal, etymologically, means 
daily, from the French your, day. Yet many 
of our weekly papers bear the name Journa/ ; 
and there are some of them that are even 
called Weekly Journal. 

Thus, whilst our journalists can furnish us a 
Weekly Daily, they find it impossible to give 
us a Daily Weekly. The absurdity in the 
name of some our ‘‘ weekly journals’ will 
not be so apparent after ‘‘ Spelling Reform’’ 
shall have taught us to spell week/y and weakly 
in the same way. We often speak of a certain 
day on which an event happened, simply be- 
cause we are altogether uncertain about the 
particular day. Grow means to increase. It 
is, therefore, perfectly clear how a man can 
grow rich; but how can he ever grow poor ? 
We can see how Columbus could reach the 
East by going West; but for a rich man to 
grow poor seems to be more difficult than for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle. 
It is not difficult to see how a person can 
grow fat; but how he can ever grow thin is 
a mystery. We are reminded of the corpu- 
lent old lady who exclaimed almost in de- 
spair: ‘‘I am so fat that I pray for a disap- 
pointment to make me thin. No sooner does 
the disappointment come than the mere ex- 
pectation of growing thinner gives me so 
much joy that I grow fatter than ever.” 

Sometimes words, not implying a contra- 
diction, yet contain elements that repeat the 
same idea. S/edge means a hammer. A 
sledge-hammer is, therefore, a hammer-ham- 
mer. The adverbial ending /y comes from 
the old English ending Zc, from which also 
“ike is derived. Hence godly and goditke are 
but different forms of the same word ; kingly 
means king-like ; manly, man-like; but what 
can be the meaning of “key ?—literally, it 
ought to mean /ike-ike. It seems to imply 
that when an event is 4e/y to happen, the 
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probabilities of its occurrence are raised to 
the second power. 

Sometimes words, used in opposite senses, 
form very curious combinations. We can 
travel ‘‘ at post-haste,”’ or be ‘“‘as immovable 
as a post.’”” We can ‘‘take tea’’ without 
having any fea. Many persons who never 
taste ¢ea daily ‘‘take tea;’’ they use coffee 
‘*at tea.” “ Blackberries are red when they 
are green.” Wecannot navigate the conti- 
nents, nor sai/ across the islands; but we 
can ship cattle from Chicago to New York, 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Kutztown, Pa. 


4 
— 





FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


HE second free Kindergarten in a public 

school house has been opened at Twen- 
tieth and Filbert streets. There are a num- 
ber of small charity kindergartens, says the 
Philadelphia Ledger, attached to the churches; 
but the two experimental ones, which have 
been granted unoccupied rooms by the Board 
of Education, are no expense to the city, be- 
ing designed as model schools by the ladies 
who have undertaken to carry them on. The 
age at which a child may be sent to the kin- 
dergarten is from three toseven. The public 
school primaries are not permitted to take 
children under the age of six, although parents 
frequently petition to have a stout boy or girl 
of five or thereabouts entered in the schools. 
There are two good years, from four to six, 
when little folks whose parents are too busy 
to look after them at home, ought to be un-. 
der some charge. The Kindergarten uses 
these, ‘‘ years befure the alphabet,’’ as they 
might be called, in forming good habits and 
in training faculties by means of play. 

The public school teacher who takes a child 
that has passed through Froebel’s training 
finds something different from the usual ma- 
terial in the rough. From four to six the 
child would have been playing, or ought to 
be playing, in some way. If in its frolics it 
has been taught to speak out clearly and un- 
abashed, to tell what it has seen on its way to 
school, to ask questions intelligently, to ob- 
serve, as well as to use its hands in skillful little 
work, which is fun for it, it is much more 
ready for the primary school instruction than 
if it had played in the street or in a dull way 
at home, and quite often without the chance 
to get right answers to its questions, or being, 
perhaps, snubbed for asking too many, and 
shut up in itself. adits are what the Kin- 
dergarten undertakes to form, and without 
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task-work for the little things. It has no 
primer or ‘‘pot-hooks’’ to bother it, and 
what it gives to the classes around its broad, 
low play-tables is what every good, intelli- 
gent mother would like to give the young boy 
or girl. 

Any one who goes into a Philadelphia 
primary will appreciate what work a primary 
teacher has to do besides teaching the studies 
that are required. The indistinct, shy voices 
of the class, when a question is asked by a 
visitor, the inability of some of them to 
answer a simple question so as to be heard or 
understood, or to frame a sentence clearly, is 
quite marked. They might have been brought 
to school in a bag, many of them, on their 
first day at the primary, for all that the 
teacher can learn of what they have seen on 
the way. It is not exactly Locke’s sheet of 
blank paper that she has to deal with either, 
in making her term marks. The experiment 
of the free kindergarten will show—without 
any expense to the city—whether the play, 
the bright little ‘‘ occupations’’ and the unre- 
strained questions and answers of the ‘‘child’s 
garden” give more room for the primaries to 
fill out their important work. 

They are the on/y schools, as we have to 
say continually, that half the public school 
children can get through at all. Their work 
is the most important that is done in our 
whole system of education. Therefore, what- 
ever gives their teachers less to do of nursery 
work, and better-developed mental qualities 
to work upon, is in the highest degree useful 
and valuable as time saving to those who most 
need the full utilization of their very brief 
school term. It would be entirely too soon, 
in our opinion, for the Board of Education 
to establish kindergartens from their scanty 
appropriation ; and so they have done the best 
within present reach by giving an opportu- 
nity to have the experiment—as a feeder of 
the public schools—worked out at private ex- 
pense at the hands of ladies who know all 
about it. 

In this connection we present also a recent 
report of the Kindergarten under the care of 
the Sixth-ward Organized Charity, of Phila- 
- delphia, submitted at the recent meeting of 
the Society, as follows: 

Children are never more happy than when occupied 
and using their constructive faculties, and their joy is 
intensified when they discover that what they have 
done may be of use. 

Come with-me and visit a work commenced the 
last week of June, 1880, in the New-street Public 
School building, in rooms long vacant, kindly given 
for the purpose by the School Directors, through the 
efforts of Mr, Seeds. In one room are éach morning 
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from twenty to twenty-five little ones, between the 
ages of two and a half and five years, gathered into a 
kindergarten, The kindergartener has visited the 
courts, alleys and streets, chiefly lying between Race 
and Vine, Front and Second streets ; and although the 
record of names thus collected into the kindergarten 
is something over one hundred, yet not over one-half 
the children of suitable age within these limits have 
been brought in. 

From the first the irregularity of attendance has 
been very great—during the summer the highest daily 
attendance reaching not over fifty. For a few weeks 
during this time the class was divided, Mrs. Gourley 
kindly volunteering to take charge of one division, 
The difficulty of irregularity in attendance has been 
largely overcome by visiting in the families. A com- 
parison of this room now with what it was during the 
first two or three weeks is very gratifying. Then ~ 
each child knew and recognized no power but zs own 
will; and each one of these acting independently, 
with but little idea of yielding to the controlling spirit 
of the kindergartener, produced confusion, which 
could be called little less than a good riot. Few of 
the children had even so much as learned to hear, 
much less fo obey. But their daily growth has been 
intensely interesting, and it has been very gratifying 
to hear from the lips of parents and friends testimony 
of the change in the children in their home lives, All 
speak of them ‘as being more happy, self-entertaining 
and obedient, and that the repetition of the songs and 
plays is a continual source of pleasure. They go to 
sleep at night and waken in the morning with asong, 

Passing on to another room, there are collected the 
babies, who in their helpless need of care have kept 
older sisters away from school. These are cared for 
here during the entire day, while the sisters now have 
the privilege of being in school. Here, also, mothers 
bring their babes while they go out for a day’s work. 
The credit of this department, in its proposal and 
execution, is due to Miss S. ¥ Dickey. 

During the summer, a large class of the older girls 
were gathered to be taught skill in those things which 
make tidy, respectable women, skilled in making 
pleasant homes; but for some time a suitable teacher 
cculd not be found. A fortunate circumstance brought 
Miss S, V. Dickey to Mr. Seeds, who, in speaking of 
the needs of this work, found in her a heart and brain 
all burning to be engaged in just such a work. She 
immediately came and voluntarily engaged in it. She 
has proved a most efficient worker. The elass has 
grown until it now numbers about one hundred and 
fifly. They are divided into classes, and some eleven 
ladies have volunteered their assistance as teachers of 
classes. A very encouraging change is observable in 
the deportment and general bearing of the girls. 
Very few of these have previously known anything of 
the use of the needle or thimble, not even so much 
as to know how to hold them. Those whose atténd- 
ance has been anything like regular already show 
marked progress in this. 

The boys have not been forgotten. Some effort 
was made during the summer, and again this autumn, 
to find a teacher for these in branches of manual la- 
bor, with a view to teach the fingers skill and give 
understanding of a practical kind to the brain, thus 
helping to lead them out of vagrant habits into that 
kind of independent self-respect which will make 
men who will be useful members of society. Al- 
though there is hope in the future, yet no teacher has 
yet been found for this department. The boys often 
come to us, asking to be taught to do something. 
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This entire work calls loudly for efficient workers. 
In such hands the possibilities are immeasurable, and 
a hearty support of sympathy and aid from the public 
will add greatly to the efficiency of any worker. It 
has been said that “it will require ten years to show 
any perceptible results in such work, but there is no 
doubt but if taken hold of in the right way, admirable 
results will soon be seen.” 


TARDINESS AND THE REMEDY. 


G. DALLAS LIND, 


"| whic are a thousand little devices to 
which the teacher may resort to avoid 
the necessity of actual punishment in school. 
The necessity of punishment of any kind 
should indeed be extremely rare in these 
days, when the experience of so many ex- 
cellent teachers is before us, and when we 
have such excellent school-houses, with such 
abundant means of illustrating knowledge and 
making study a pleasure and school work a 
delight, rather than a drudgery. Pleasurable 
employment is the sovereign balm, the elixir 
which will cure the greater amount of irregu- 
larities which have a tendency to rise in the 
school-room. The great question then for 
the teacher of to-day is how to furnish inter- 
esting and profitable employment for his pupils, 

If a child loves the school better than the 
street, as well as he loves fishing or playing 
ball, he will always be prompt in attendance, 
School work can be made as interesting, to 
the majority of children at least, as play, and 
the teacher who does not strive to make it so, 
should have no place in the profession, 

As a remedy for tardiness, I have found a 
general morning exercise, to consist of some- 
thing interesting to all, to be the most effec- 
tual The teacher of a country school should 
know something of other things than those 
the law requires him to teach. From his 
fund of knowledge he should be able to de- 
vise many exercises which will interest and 
instruct children. The principal of a graded 
school, where it is possible, should assemble 
the entire school in one room in the morning 
for a general exercise. It is to be supposed 
that one who holds such a position is capable 
of devising some means of interesting an 
entire school. Where it is not possible to 
assemble the entire school, the teachers of 
each department should give some kind of a 
general exercise in their respective rooms 

Let these exercises be of a varied character, 
but always something which will interest the 
majority of pupils, something that will excite 
curiosity and lead them to think for them- 
selves. 
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I shall here make a few suggestions which 
may be of use to the teacher who may read 
them. If the teacher have ordinary musical 
talent, much interest can be aroused in this 
line. Singing should form a part of the ex- 
ercises in evéry school. If the teacher can 
not sing, as there are doubtless many who 
can not, in many cases he can find some 
pupil who is capable of leading in the exer- 
cise. This has been the writer’s experience, 
as he belongs to that unfortunate class who 
possess no musical talent. But singing need 
form only a part of a morning exercise. 
There are many other ways of occupying the 
five, ten or fifteen minutes which may be de- 
voted to a general exercise. 

Short lectures on varioussubjects, especially 
subjects in natural science, illustrated by ex- 
periments, afford an excellent means of oc- 
cupying the time. There are many simple and 
cheap experiments in Natural Philosophy, and 
some in Chemistry, which can be performed 
by the teacher and which will illustrate subjects 
which even quite small pupils will understand. 
The teacher should make out a list of such ex- 
periments, and use it to fill in occasionally for 
a variety in his morning exercises. There 
are many experiments given in text-books on 
Natural Philosophy, which the teacher may 
use if he has a little ingenuity in constructing 
apparatus. I have in course of preparation a 
little book which will contain several hundred 
simple experiments that can be performed with 
very little experise indeed, many of them with 
absolutely no expense whatever, such ma- 
terial as may be found anywhere being used. 
The teacher should not hesitate to work up 
these interesting lectures on the ground of 
having no apparatus, even in schools where 
the only apparatus furnished by the directors 
isa blackboard. Globes can be purchased 
now for ten cents, and much of the apparatus 
which has hitherto sold for a large price may 
be improvised by the teacher. 

Natural science is every day getting to be 
more a popular need, and teachers will ‘soon 
be considered behind the times who have not 
a knowledge of its general principles. There 
are many points in Natural Philosophy, Ge- 
ology, and Botany, which children ten years 
old can comprehend and will be interested in. 
I believe children should be taught every- 
thing which promises to be of use to them in 
after life, and that as soon their minds are 
capable of receiving it. 

Let these lectures be of a colloquial nature, 


encouraging the pupils to ask questions, and, 


the teacher asking numerous questions to 
draw out the opinions of pupils. 
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Another means of occupying this time is 
by use of a query box. Let, say, one morn- 
ing of a week be devoted to this. Pupils 
during the week bring questions on all sub- 
jects written on a slip of paper, and put ina 
box on the teacher’s desk. The teacher and 
pupils answer them us far as they are able at 
‘the proper time. This, if properly managed, 
may be made a very interesting and profitable 
exercise. 

An interesting story, if read a part each 
morning, will be found a good exercise. Let 
the teacher take some book which will be of 
interest to young people and read a portion, 
commenting upon it if necessary, and always 
stopping at the most interesting place. I knew 
of one teacher who, during a term read 
‘¢ The Hoosier School Master” to his pupils 
in this way, with the happiest result. 

Calisthenic or gymnastic exercises may also 
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be used to vary the monotony of such occa- 
sions, and will be of decided value to both 
teacher and pupils. 

I need not suggest further in this line, but 
hope the teacher will take the hint and try 
this plan. I am confident that you will sur- 
prise yourself at your success. I will not say 
that this is the only remedy for tardiness and 
irregular attendance, but it will be found to . 
be effectual in nearly all cases. There are 
some children whom it will be almost impos- 
sible to interest in this way, and with whom 
other measures may be necessary ; and there 
are others whose parents are to blame for their 
tardiness ; but such cases are the exceptions. 
At all events, if the remedy be neither neces- 
sary nor effectual, it will prove of value asa 
means of instruction in those subjects which 
are not treated of in the text-books used by 





the pupils. 
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EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS. 


E that will often put eternity and the 
world before him, and who will dare to 
look steadfastly at both of them, will find that 
the oftener he contemplates them, the former 
will grow greater and the latter less.— Co/fon. 


Our imagination so magnifies the present 
existence, by the power of continual reflection 
on it, and so attenuates eternity, by not think- 
ing of it at all, that we reduce an eternity to 
nothingness, and expand a mere nothing to 
an eternity ; and this habit is so inveterately 
rooted in us that all the force of reason can 
not induce us to lay it aside.—Pasca/. 

ArT itself is essentially ethical; because 
every true work of art must have a beauty 
or grandeur of some kind, and beauty and 
grandeur cannot be comprehended by the 
beholder except through the moral sentiment. 
The eye is only a witness ; it is not a judge. 
The mind judges what the eye reports to it; 
therefore, whatever elevates the moral senti- 
ment to the contemplation of beauty and 
grandeur is in itself ethical.—Zytton. 


SILENCE is in many cases the part of wis- 
dom, but a person unsocial and taciturn by 
habit is like an oyster in its shell. The Rev. 
Dr. Swing, alluding to the loss of influence 
by eccentricity, said, ‘‘It was an injury to 
Charles Sumner that he rode so much alone 
in a carriage. All those feelings which made 

“him an institution all by himself. were a mis- 
take in the soul. There were men worthy 


| of going in that carriage. At times his own 
| Servant or an educated negro would have 
/made good company. Had that coach rolled 
along thus occupied, its wheels would have 
carried the orator to a sweeter immortality, 
The vehicle of rest and pleasure would have 
thus become a chariot of fame. But the world 
thus left out of the evening drives soon seeks 
revenge by omitting the offender from the 
catalogue of those it most loves.” 

WasHINGTON’s obedience to his mother is 
well known. But the obedience of Lincoln 
to his step-mother was no less exact than that 
of Washington. After his death she said— 
‘‘T can say what not one mother in ten 
thousand can of a boy-—Abe never gave me 
a cross look, and never refused, in fact or 
appearance, to do anything I requested him; 
nor did I ever give him a cross word in all 
my life. He was dutiful tome always. Abe 
was the best boy I ever saw, or ever expect to 
see.” 

Mr. THomas Hucues recently spent a few 
days in Chicago, and was the guest of his old 
friend, the Rev. Brooke Hereford, pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah. On Saturday 
afternoon a reception in his honor was held 
in the rooms of the Public Library Board, 
and in the evening he dined with the Chicago 
Literary Club. The Public Library was 
chosen as the most fitting place for holding 





the reception, because Mr. Hughes is, in a 
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measure, the founder of the Library. After 
the Chicago fire which destroyed the nucleus 
of a public library, Mr. Hughes proposed, at 
a meeting of the Anglo-American Association 
of London, that English living authors should 
be invited to contribute books they had writ- 
ten, and also that members of the Association 
and others should be asked to make gifts of 
classical and other works toward replacing 
the Chicago library. He took a large part 
of the work of collecting upon himself, and 
nearly 2,000 volumes were forwarded to the 
Phoenix city. 


ALTHOUGH it is but little over half a cen- 
tury since the first railway worked by steam 
was opened between Darlington and Stock- 
ton, September 27, 1825, and between Man- 
chester and Liverpool, September 15, 1830, 
there are lines of railways in the five divisions 
of the earth, which cost, in round numbers, 
$16,000,000,000, and which would, accord- 
ing to Baron Kolb, a statistician, reach eight 
times round the globe. Alluding to railway 
accidents, he says that in France previous to 
the existence of railways, there was one pas- 
senger in every 335,000 killed, and one out 
of every 30,000 wounded, whereas upon rail- 
ways there between 1835 and 1875 there was 
but one in 5,178,890 killed and one in 580 - 
450 wounded.- Railway traveling in England 
is found to be attended with greater risk than 
in any other country in Europe. The Baron 
observes that if a person were to live continu- 
ally in a railway carriage and spend all his 
time in railway traveling, the chances in 
favor of his dying from a railway accident 
would not occur until he was 960 years old. 


Count EuGENE Zicuy has lately published 
a pamphlet on the condition of elementary 
education in Hungary He states that fully 
600,000 children of school age do not go to 


school at all. Those who go to school stay 
there frequently only three or four years, in- 
stead of six. About half the total number of 
children nominally at school attend during 
the winter months only. In the year 1873, 
300,000 of the school-going children had no 
books; and in 1874 this number had in- 
creased to 400,000. It is, perhaps, in these 
circumstances, gratifying to learn that, of the 
children who finally quitted school during 
these years, and knew howto read with more 
or less ease, about one-fourth only could not 
write. At present there are 212 large parishes, 
each having a population exceeding 5,000, 
wholly without elementary schools. In other 
words, a gross population of over a million is 
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quite destitute of the means of. education. 
Taking one district with another, Count Zichy 
declares that fully 7,000 new schools are 
wanted to meet the bare necessities of the 
case. One-third of the teachers in the exist- 
ing schools are not qualified for their office. 
He protests that this condition of educational 
destitution is a great hindrance to the intel- 
lectual and moral development of Hungary, 
and he suggests the formation of a society 
which shall undertake to improve and extend 
the education of the people. 


Mr. R. H. MacDona_p, of San Francisco, 
offers $100.000 toward an endowment fund 
for a Christian University, on condition that 
an equal sum shall be raised by the Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Congregational 
and Methodist denominations. _ He stipulates 
that all persons otherwise meeting the pre- 
scribed requirements for entrance shall be ad- 
mitted to the University upon equal terms, 
without regard to their religious opinions, 
nationality, sex, or color; that no professor, 
student, or employé shall be connected with 
the University, in any Of its departments, 
who is addicted to the use of tobacco or opium 
in any form, or who uses spirituous, fermented 
or malt liquors of any kind or character as a 
beverage, and that none of these articles shall 
be allowed to be sold or used assuch on or 
about the premises. 


CuieF JusTIcE Ryan, of Wisconsin, in a 
recent address to law students, thus describes 
the ‘‘shyster:’’ ‘*He is almost always a 
dunce, a fellow of low intellect and vitality, 
of meagre life, of mean and selfish instincts 
and tastes, dull of head and cold of heart, of 
little passion and no impulse; so cold and 
clammy that he might have been a fish; a 
creature whose lean brain and thin blood, 
cautious egotism and selfish greed, would fit 
him, as far as they go, for store, or bank, or 
factory, conducted on purely economic prin- 
ciples, but could find no honest place in a law- 
yer’s office.”’ 


Mr. GiapsTone, the Prime Minister of 
England, is a very serious man. but he loves 
to talk to boys. He does not tell them many 
stories, but he gives them words of wise 
counsel, which, coming from Am they are 
quite likely to remember. To the pupils of 
one of the famous schools, he spoke of the 
value of their studies, and proper interest in 
them, as follows: ‘‘ There is an immense im- 
portance, an importance greater than you 
can measure, in all that you are now doing ; 
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nd this day, on which we are met together , and intellectual life, which keeps a little 
or a single hour, or less, may be, who knows, | child sitting in silence,\in a vain attempt to 
a determining day in the life of some of you. | hold his mind to the words of a printed page, 
But what is really wanted is to light up the , for six hours in a day. Herod was merciful, 
spirit that is within a boy. In some sense | forhe finished his slaughter of the innocents 
and in some degree—in some effectual de- in 0: e day; but this practise kills by the 
gree—there is in every boy the material of savagery of slow torture. And what is the 
good work in the world; in every boy—not ! child directed to study? Besides the mass of 
only in those who are brilliant, not only in ' words and sentences which he is compelled to 
those who are quick, but in those who are | memorize, not one syllable of which he un- 
stolid, and even in those who are dull, or who | derstands, at eight or ten years of age he is 
seem to be dull. If they have only the good | set to work on English Grammar—one of the 
will, the dullness will clear away day by day | most complex, intricate, and metaphysical of 
under the influence of the good will. If they | studies, requiring a mind of much muscle and 
will only exert themselves, they will find that | discipline to master it. Thus are squandered 
every day’s exertion makes the effort easier —nay, far worse than squandered—those 


and more delightful, or, at any rate, less 

painful, or will lead to its becoming more de- | 
lightful in due time I know from practical | 
experience that the first beginning of effort, ! 
and the reward of effort, is a most important | 
event in life.” 


Tue guardians of the new Metropolitan 
Museum in New York have been exceedingly 
annoyed by certain ill-bred persons who have 
committed the offence against decency of | 
spitting on the floor. A correspondent of | 
the New York fost recommends a plan em- 
ployed by an old lighthouse-keeper to pre- 
vent the mischief in future: A few years ago, 
I was visiting the lighthouse at the Neversink 
Highlands, and noticing the exquisite con- 
dition in which the apparatus of the light and 
the apartment were kept, I complimented the 
venerable lighthouse-keeper on the fact. The 
old man was pleased, but complained of the 
conduct of the visitors A few days before, 
he said, a young man with two young women 
had come there, and the ill-bred fellow had 
spit upon the floor. The keeper instantly 
locked the door, and declared that the man 
should not leave the place until he had wiped 
up the offensive matter. The fellow blustered 
and resisted, but there was no help for it; he 
was kept a prisoner until he had thoroughly 
cleaned the spot. 


ScHooL Committees would summarily dis- 
miss the teacher who should have the good 
sense and courage to spend three days of each 
week, with her pupils, in the fields and woods, 
teaching them the names, peculiarities, and 
uses of rocks, trees, plants, and flowers, and 
the beautiful story of the animals, birds, and 
insects, which fill the world with life and 
beauty. They will applaud her for continu- 
ing to perpetrate that undefended and inde- 
fensible outrage upon the laws of physical 





thrice precious years, when the child is all ear 
and eye, when its eager spirit, with insatiable 
curiosity, hungers and thirsts to know the 
why of the world and its wonderful furniture. 
We silence its sweet clamor, by cramming its 
hungry mind with words, words—empty, 
meaningless words. It asks for bread, and 
we give itastone. It is to me a perpetual 
wonder that any child’s love of knowledge 
survives the outrages of the school-house. It 
would. be foreign to my present purpose to 
consider farther the subject of primary edu. 
cation—but it is worthy your profoundest 
thought, for ‘‘ out of it are the issues of life.” 
That man will be a benefactor of his race, 
who shall teach us how to manage rightly the 
first years of a child’s education.— Garfield. 


SHops at Eton CoLttece.—The boys of old 
Eton, we see by the papers, have discovered 
that the human hand can do something be- 
sides play cricket. ‘That famous school, as 
most of our readers are aware, is the place 
where a large number of the sons of the Eng- 
lish nobility are prepared for the universities. 
It contains some hundreds of boys, from 
twelve to twenty years of age, the noise of 
whose play can sometimes be heard in Wind- 
sor Castle, a mile or two distant from it. 
This school has been one of the strongholds 
of the conservative principle. The writer of 
these lines once had the pleasure of visiting 
it, upon which occasion he was shown over 
the ‘large school building by a janitor who 
had grown gray in the service of the famous 
institution. 

In 1879, a School of Practical Mechanics 
was added to the establishment, which, at the 
Commencement lately held, was thrown open 
to the inspection of visitors for the first time. 
The young aristocrats, if we may believe the 
newspaper reports, have done wonders in the 
way of handling tools. 
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‘‘Upon entering the iron-lathe room, a 
steam-engine of probably five horse-power, 
made from end to end by Etonians, is the 
first object that meets the eye; and in the 
other rooms, all the wooden fittings to lock- 
ers and other adjuncts of a workman’s labora- 
tory, are the manufacture of Young Eton ; 
admirable work it is, too, conscientiously 
done, and excellent in its finish. Thesmithy, 
with its rows of bright fires. all waiting for 
the young blacksmiths, is a piece of delight- 
ful realism when met with in such surround- 
ings.”’ ° 

We are not in the least surprised at this. 
Many of the boys in such a school will have 
not the slightest taste or aptitude for the 
routine of Greek, Latin and mathematics, and 
to many of these the workshop will be a 
precious resource. Foot ball, boating, cricket 
and baseball are all good games. Still, they 
are but games, and cannot satisfy an intelli- 
gent and vigorous lad after his fifteenth year. 
He then craves work, the true, final and in- 
exhaustible delight of civilized men. We are 
glad to hear of this experiment at ancient 
Eton. 


ART OF QUESTIONING.* 


HAVE undertaken to say a few words to 

you on the “ Art of Questioning.’’ It is 
a subject of great importance to all of you 
who desire to become good teachers; for, in 
truth, the success and efficiency of our teach- 
ing depend more on the skill and judgment 
with which we put questions than on any 
other single circumstance. 

It-is very possible for a teacher to be fluent 
in speech, earnest in manner, happy in his 
choice of illustrations, and to be a very inef- 
ficient teacher, nevertheless. We are often 
apt to think it enough if we defiver a good 
lesson, and to forget that, after all, its value 
depends upon the degree in which it is really 
received and appropriated by the children. 
Now in order to secure that what we teach 
shall really enter their minds, and be duly 
fixed and comprehended there, it is above all 
things necessary that we should be able to 
use effectively the important instrument of 
instruction to which our attention is now be 
drawn. 

I have called questioning an ar¢. It is so, 
inasmuch as it is a practical matter, and to be 
learned mainly, not by talking about it, but 
by doing it. We can only become good 


~ *From Volume II of the School-Room Classics. 
Davis, Bardeen & Co,. Publishers, Syracuse, N, Y. 
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" questioners after much patient practice ; and, 


as is the case with every other art, profi- 
ciency in this one can only be attained by 
working at it, and education in it only by 
tl e teaching of experience. 

But if this were all, I shou'd not have 
ventured to make questioning the subject of 
an address to you; for the only advice ap- 
propriate in such a case would be, “Go to 
your classes, work in them, and learn the art 
of questioning Jy guestioning.”’ 

The truth is, however, that there is a 
science of teaching as well as an art; every 
rule of practice which is worth anything is 
based on scme principle ; and as it is the 
business of every good artist to investigate 
the reasons for the methods he adopts, and 
to know something of those general laws 
which it is his business to put to a practical 
application, so it will, perhaps, be worth our 
while to dwell for a little on the general prin- 
ciples which should be kept in view in ques- 
tioning, and to ascertain not only ow a wise 
teacher should put questions, but why one 
way is better or worse than another. 

Questions as employed by teachers may be 
divided into three classes, according to the 
purposes which they may be intended to 
serve. There is first, the preliminary or ex- 
perimenial question, by which an instructor 
feels his way, sounds the depth of his pupil’s 
previous knowledge, and prepares: him for 
the reception of what it is designed to teach. 

Then, secondly, there is the question em- 
ployed in actual instruction, by means of 
which the thoughts of the learner are exer- 
cised, and he is compelled, so to speak, to 
take a share in giving himself the lesson. 

Thirdly, there is the question of examina- 
tion, by which a teacher tests his own work, 
after he has given a lesson, and ascertains 
whether it has been soundly and thoroughly 
learned. If we carefully attend to this dis- 
tinction, we shall understand the meaning of 
the saying of a very eminent teacher. who 
used to say of the interrogative method, that 
by it he first questioned the knowledge into 
the minds of the children, and then ques- 
tioned it out of them again. 

. Perhaps I can best illustrate the nature of 
what I have called preliminary or experi- 
mental questioning, by referring for a moment 
to the history of a very celebrated man—an 
Athenian philosopher—who lived more than 
two thousand years ago, but whose name and 
influence survive even ‘in this age. 

Socrates had the reputation of being a very 
great teacher, yet he never lectured nor 
preached. He had not even a code of doc- 
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trine or of opinion to promulgate. But he 
lived in the midst of a keen, cultivated, yet 
somewhat opinionated people, and he made 
it his business to question them as to the 
grounds of their opinions, and to put search- 
ing and rigid inquiries to them on points 
which they thought they thoroughly under- 
stood. He believed that the great impedi- 
ment to true knowledge was the possession of 
fancied or unreal knowledge, and that the 
first business of a philosopher was not toteach, 
but to prepare the mind of the pupil for the 
reception of truth by proving to him his own 
ignorance. ‘This kind of mental purification 
he considered a good preparation for teach- 

ing; hence he often challenged a sophist, or 
a flippant and self-confident learner, with a 
question as to the meaning of some familiar 
word ; he would receive the answer, then re- 
peat it, and put some other question intended 
to bring out the different senses in which the 
word might be applied. It not unfrequently 
appeared that the definition was either too 
wide, and included too much, or too narrow, 
and comprehended too little. The respond- 
ent would then ask leave to retract his former 
definition and to amend it; and when this 


was done the questioner would quietly pro- 
ceed tu cross-examine his pupil on the sub- 


ject, applying the amended definition to 
special cases, until answers were given incon- 
sistant with each other, and with the previous 
reply. Now, as Socrates never lost sight of the 
main point, and had a remarkable power of 
chaining his hearers to the question in hand, 
and forbidding ail discursiveness, the end of 
the exercise often was, that the pupil, after 
vain efforts to extricate himse!f, admitted that 
he could give no satisfactory answer to the 
question which at first seemed so easy. 

I will give you a translation from one of 
Plato’s dialogues, in which this peculiar 
method is illustrated. There was one of the 
disciples of Socrates, named Meno, who had 
been thus probed and interrogated until he 
felt a somewhat uncomfortable conviction 
that he was not so wise as he had thought, 
and who complained to the philosopher of 
what he called the merely negative character 
of his instruction. 

‘‘ Why, Socrates,” said he, ‘“‘ you remind 
me of that broad sea-fish called the torpedo, 
which produces a numbness in the person who 
approaches and touches it. For, in truth, I 
seem benuinbed both in mind and mouth, and 


know not what to reply to you; and yet I | 


have often spoken on this subject with great 
fluency and success.” 
In reply Socrates says little, but cails to 
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him Meno’s attendant, a young slave boy, 
and begins to question him. 

**My boy, do you know what figure this 
is?’ (drawing a square upon the ground with 
a stick. ) 

‘“©O, yes. It is a square.’ 

‘*What do you notice st these lines?” 
(tracing them.) 

‘* That all four are equal.” 

‘‘Could there be another space like this, 
only larger or less ?’’ 

‘¢ Certainly.” 

. *‘Suppose this line (pointing to one of the 
sides) is two feet long, how many feet will 
there be in the whole ?”’ 

‘« Twice two.” 

‘* How many is that ?” 

** Four.” 

** Will it be possible to have another space 
twice this size ?”’ 

*¢ Yes.” 

‘* How many square feet will it contain?” 

«¢ Hight.” 

‘¢ Then how long will the sides of sucha 
space be ?”’ 

** It is plain, Socrates, that it will be twice 
the length !” 

‘‘You see, Meno, that I teach this boy 
nothing ; I only question him. And he thinks 
he knows the right answer to my question: 
but does he know ?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly not,’’ replied Meno. 

‘* Let us return to him again.’’ 

‘¢ My boy, you say that from a line of four 
feet long there will be produced a space of 
eight square feet ; is it so ?”’ 

*‘Let us try, then.” (He prolongs the 
line to double the length.) 

‘« Is this the line you mean ?”’ 

‘* Certainly.” (He completes the square.) 

‘“‘ How large has become the whole space ?” 

‘* Why, it is four times as large.”’ 

‘* How many feet does it contain ?” 

«« Sixteen.” 

‘*How many ought double the square to 
contain ?”’ 

«« Eight.” 

After a few more questions the lad suggests 
that the line should be three feet long, since 
four feet are too much. 

‘< Tf, then, it be three feet, we will add the 
half of the first line to it, shall we ?” 

**Yes.’? (He draws the whole square ona 
line of three feet. ) 

‘* Now, if the first square we drew con- 
tained twice two feet, and the second four 
times four feet, how many does the last con- 
tain ?”’ 

‘* Three times three, Socrates.”’ 
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‘¢ And how many ought it to contain ?” 

‘¢ Only eight, or one less than nine 

‘¢Well, now, since this is not the line on 
which to draw the square we wanted, tell me 
how long it should be?” * 

‘¢ Indeed, sir, I don’t know.” 

‘“‘ Now observe, Meno, what has happened 
to this boy. You see he did not knowat first, 
neither does he yet. know. But he then 
answered boldly, because he fancied he knew ; 
now he is quite at a loss, and though he is 
still as ignorant as before, he does not think 
he knows.” : 

Meno replies, ‘‘What you say is quite 
true, Socrates.”’ 

‘“‘Is he not, then, in a better state now in 
respect to the matter of which he was 
ignorant?” 

‘*‘ Most assuredly he is.” 

‘‘In causing him to be thus at a loss, and 
benumbing him like a torpedo, have we done 
him any harm ?”’ 

“* None, certainly.” 

‘¢ We have at least made some progress to- 
wards finding out his true position. For now, 
knowing nothing, he is more likely to inquire 
and search for himself.’’ 

Now I think those of us who are practical 
school teachers can draw a practical hint or 
two from this anecdote. If we want to pre- 
pare the mind to receive instruction, it is 
worth while first to find out what is known 
already, and what foundation or substratum 
of knowledge there is on which to build ; to 
clear away misapprehensions and obstructions 
from the mind on which we wish to operate ; 
and to excite curiosity and interest on the 
part of the learners as to the subject which it 
is intended to teach. For ‘curiosity,’ as 
Archbishop Whately says, ‘‘is the parent of 
attention ; and a teacher has no more right 
to expect success in teaching those who have 

-no curiosity to learn, than a husbandman has 
who sows a field without ploughing it.” 

It is chiefly by questions judiciously put to 
a child before you give him a lesson, that you 
will be able to kindle this curiosity, to make 
him feel the need of your instruction, and to 
bring his intellect into a wakeful and teacha- 
ble condition. Whatever you may have to 
give in the way of new knowledge will then 
have a far better chance of being understood. 
For you may take it asa rule in teaching, 
that the mind always refuses to receive—cer- 
tainly to retain—any isolated knowledge. 
We remember only those facts and principles 


which link themselves with what we knew 


before, or with what we hope to know, or are 
likely to want hereafter. Try, therefore, to 
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establish, in every case, a logical connection 
between what you teach and what your pupil 
knew before. Make your new information a 
sort of development of the old, the expansion 
of some germ of thought or inquiry which 
lay hid in the child’s mind before. Seek to 
bring to light what your pupil already pos- 
sesses, and you will then always see your 
way more clearly to a proper adaptation of 
your teaching to his needs. 


NEW SCHOOLMA’AM. 


TRUE STORY FOR YOUNG TEACHERS, 


¢* HE schoolma’am’s coming—the schoolmaam’s 

coming !” shouted -a dozen voices, at the close 
of a half-hour’s faithful watch to catch a glimpse of 
our new teacher. Every eye was turned towards her 
with a scrutinizing glance, for children as well as 
others always form an opinion of a person, particu- 
larly of their teacher, at first sight. 

‘* How tall is she ?”’ exclaimed one. 

** Ho, I ain’t afraid of her, nor a dozen like her,” 
cried the * big boy ” of the school. 

“Nor I either,” cried the big boy’s little ally, “I 
could lick her easy enough; couldn’t you, Tommy ?” 

“Yes, and I will, too, if she goes to touch me.” 

“Hush!” cried one of the girls, “she will hear 

ou.” 
: By this time she had nearly reached the door, round 
which was. clustered, and every eye was fixed upon 
her face with an eager yet bashful gaze, uncertain, as 
yet, what verdict to pass upon her. : 

“ Good-morning, children,” she said, in the kind- 
est voice in the world, while her face was lighted by 
the sweetest smile imaginable. ‘‘ This is a beautiful 
morning to commence school, is it not ?” 

‘“T know I shall love her,” whispered a little pét 
in my ear, 

We all followed her into the school-room, except 
Tom Jones and his ally, who came in with a swagger- 
ing, noisy gait, and a sort of a dare-devil, saucy look, 
as much as to say, ‘“‘ Who cares for you ?” 

Miss Westcott looked at them kindly, but ap- 
peared not to notice them further. After a short 
prayer, and reading a chapter in the Bible, she passed 
around the room and made some inquiry of each one 
in regard to themselves and their studies. 

“What is your name?” she asked, laying her 
hand on Tom’s head, while he sat with his hands.in 
his pockets, swinging his body forwards and back- 
wards, 

“ Tom Jones!” shouted he at the top of his voice. 

“ How old are you, Thomas ?” she asked. 

“ Just as old agin as half,’ answered Tom, witha 
saucy laugh. 

*¢ What do you study, Thomas ?”’ 

** Nothing.” 

‘** What books have you ?”’ 

** None.” 

Without appearing to be at all disturbed by his re- 
plies, Miss Westcott said : 

‘I am glad I am to haye one or two large boys in 
my school ; you can be of great assistance to me, 
Thomas. If you will stop a minute after school this 
afternoon, we will talk over a little plan 1 have 
formed.” 
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This was a mystery to all, and particularly to 
Tom, who could not comprehend how he could be 
useful to anybody, and for the first time in his life he 
felt as if he was of some importance in the world, 
He had always been called the ‘‘ bad boy ”’ at school, 
and he took a sort of pride in being feared by the 
children and dreaded by the teacher, 

Miss Westcott at once comprehended his whole 
character, and began to shape her plans accordingly. 
She maintained that a boy who at twelve years of age 
made himself feared among his \school fellows, was 
capable of being made something of. Heretofore all 
influences had conspired to make him bad, and per- 
haps a desperate character; she was determined to 
transform his character by bringing opposite influence 
to work upon, him ; and to effect this, she must first 
gain his confidence, which could not be done in a 
better way than by letting him feel that she placed 
confidence in him. 

When school was out, more than half the scholars 
lingered about the door, wondering what Miss West- 
cott had to say to Tom Jones. He had often been 
bidden to remain after school, but it was always to re- 
ceive punishment or a severe lecture, and nine times 
out of ten he would jump out of the window before 
half of the scholars were out of the room. But it was 
evidently for a different purpose that he was to remain 
now, and no one wondered what it could be more 
than Tom Jones. 

“Don’t you think, Thomas, that our school-room 
would be a great deal pleasanter if we had some 
evergreens to hang around it? something to make it 
cheerful ?” inquired Miss Westcott. 

“Yes’m, and I know where I can get plenty of 
hem.” 

«Well, Thomas, if you will have some here by eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning, I will be here to help 

eyou put them up. and we will give the children a 
ng surprise. Here are some books I will give 
you, Thomas; you may put them i in your drawer ; they 
are what I want you to study.” 

“ But I.can’t study geography and history,’’ Tom 
exclaimed, confused ; “ I never did.” 

*¢ That is the reason you think you cannot,” replied 
Miss Westcott. ‘I am quite sure you can, and you 
will love them, I know.” 

“ Nobody ever cared whether I learned anything 
or not before,” said Tom, with some emotion. 

“Well, I care,’ said Miss Westcott, with great 
earnestness ; ‘‘ you are capable of becoming a great 
man; you are now forming your character for life, 
and it depends upon yourself what you become. The 
poorest boy has an equal chance with the wealthiest, 
and his circumstances are more favorable for becom- 
ing eminent, for he learns to depend upon himself. I 
will assist you all I can in your studies, Thomas, and 
I know you will succeed; remember that I am your 
friend, and come to me in every difficulty.’ 

Tom had not been brought up; he had come up, 
because he had been born into the world and could 
not ‘help it; but as to any mental or moral culture, he 
was as innocent of it as a wild bramble of a pruning- 
knife. His father was an intemperate, bad man, and 
his mother a totally inefilcient woman. At home he 
received nothing but blows, and abroad nothing but 
abuse. His bad passions were therefore all excited 
and fostered, and his good ones were never called 
into action. He always expected that his teachers 
would hate him, so he aroused anew his combative 
powers to oppose them, and he had made up his mind 
to “turn the new school ma’am out of doors.’? When, 
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therefore, Miss Westcott said she was glad to have 
him in her school, he was amazed; and that she 
should manifest such an interest in him and give him 
a set of books, was perfectly incomprehensible to him, 
Miss Westcott understood .his position and character, 
and determined to modify them. She felt that he 
was equally capable for good and bad actions, though 
the bad now predominated. She knew that his active 
mind must be busy; one might as well think of chain- 
ing the lightning as bending down by force that wild 
spirit to his books. She would give him employ- 
ment; but such as would call out a new train of ideas 
and new thoughts, He must feel that he was doing 
good for others’ sake, and that he was not guided 
along by his own wayward will, and yet there must 
be no appearance of restraint about it; he must choose 
to do-good. 

Tom Jones went home that night with a new feel- 
ing in his breast; for the first time in his life he felt 
that he was capable of rising above his present con- 
dition, and becoming somewhat greater and better 
than he then was, His mind became inundated with 
new and strange emotions, and, like a mighty river 
turned from its course, his thoughts and energies from 
that hour sought a new direction. 

The next morning he was up with the dawn, and 
when Miss Westcott arrived at the school-house, she 
found Jones there with his evergreens. 

**« Good-morning, Thomas,” she said, kindly —* so 
you are here before me; you must have risen early, 
and I see you have found some beautiful evergreens. 
Now, if you will help me hang them, we will have 
the room all arranged by 9 o’clock.” 

**T have brought a hammer and some nails,” said 
Tom; “ 1 thought we should need them.” 

“ Yes, so we shall; I am glad you thought of it,” 
replied Miss Westcott. 

That day every scholar looked amazed to see Tom 
Jones actually studying his book, and hear him answer 
several questions correctly, and they were still more 
confounded when at recess Miss Westcott said: 

*‘ You will take care of these little children, will 
you not, and see that they do not get hurt? You 
must be their protector.” 

One would as soon have thought of setting a wolf 
to guard a flock of lambs, as Tom Jones to take good 
care of little children. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Sam Evans, ‘ I never saw such 
a schoolma’am in all the days of my life; did you, 
Tom?” 

“No,” replied Tom, “but I wish I had, and I 
would have been a different boy from what I am 
now; but I am going to study now and learn some- 
thing. Miss Westcott says I can, and I am deter- 
mined to try.” 

I was astonished to observe the effect which Miss 
Westcott’s treatment of Tom had upon the scholars. 
They began to consider him of some importance, and 
to feel a sort of respect for him, which they manifested 
first by dropping the nickname Tom, and substituting 
Tommy, which revealed certainly a more kindly feel- 
ing toward him. 

In less than a week Miss Westcott had the school 
completely under control, yet it was by love and 
respect that she governed, and not by any iron rule; 
she moved among her scholars a very queen, and yet 
so gained their confidence and esteem, that it did not 
seem to them submission to another’s will, but the 
promptings of their own desire to please. One glance 
of her dark eye would have quelled an insurrection, 
and one smile made them happy for a day. 
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She adapted her instructions. to capacities and 
necessities. And thus she went on from year to year, 
scattering good seed into the ground, and she reaped 
an abundant harvest. From many a happy home and 
high place came a blessing upon her ; and there is no 
one who breathes her name with greater reverence, 
or remembers her with more grateful affection, than 
“Tom Jones,’’ who has filled with ability one of the 
highest judicial offices in the Union, and freely 
acknowledges that he owes his present good character 
and position, under God’s providence, to her treat- 
ment and instruction. 


os 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 


ANALYTICAL OUTLINE, 





Principal MacVicar, of the Potsdam Normal Scbool, 
New York, presents in Barnes’ Educational Monthly, 
the following outline of principles of teaching. They 
are especially commended to teachers and to students 
at Normal Schools.—Eb. ] 

I, TEACHING DEFINED. 

~EACHING may be defined as the pro- 

cess by which the teacher places the mind 

of the pupil in such a condition as will en- 

able him to produce in himself, in its integrity, 

a required feeling, perception, conception, 

judgment, course of reasoning, action, course 
of action, or habit. 

This process includes, at least, the four fol- 
lowing courses of procedure upon the part of 
the teacher, each of which should be used as 
the condition of the pupil may require. 


II. COURSES OF PROCEDURE IN TEACHING, 


1. The teacher may arrange the pupil’s 
work in such a manner that when it is per- 
formed by the pupil, it will produce in him 
the required result. 

On this point the following should be noted : 

[a] The arrangement of the work should, 
in every case, be adapted to the age, strength, 
and peculiar environment of the pupil. 

[b] The arrangement of the work should 
'be such that each step prepares the pupil 
thoroughly to perform the step immediately 
following without any aid from the teacher. 

2. The teacher may use an illustration, or 
series of illustrations, in such a manner as to 
place the mind of the pupil in a proper con- 
dition to do the work ass'gned him. 

On this point the following should be 
noted : 

[a] The object of every illustration should 
be to place what is under consideration in 
such relation to the pupil’s mind, that he may 
be able by his own effort to secure the required 
result. 

[b] All illustrations should be selected 
from what is known and familiar to the pupil, 
should be simple and clear, should be new, 
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striking and forcible, and should be presented 
s> as to direct attention sharply to the thing 
illustrated. 

3. The teacher may propose a question, or 
series of questions, in such a manner as to 
place the mind of the pupil in a condition to 
perform by his own effort the work assigned 
him. 

Regarding questions, the following should 
be noted : 

[a] Only such questions should be asked 
as are necessary to stimulate the pupil to 
question himself in such a manner as will 
enable him to perform the required work. 

[b] Each question asked should originate 
in a present and conscious weakness or diffi- 
culty of the pupil, which is clearly perceived 
by the teacher. 

{c] Each question asked should be so ex- 
pressed and so directed to the pupil’s weak- 
ness or difficulty as to render him just such 
help as he is incapable in his present condi- 
tion of rendering himself. 

[d] Each question asked should be short 
and free from ambiguity. 

[e] The order in which questions should 
be asked should always be determined by the 
condition of the pupil’s mind with reference to 
the result to be secured. 

4. The teacher may give directions or sug- 
gestions which will place the pupil in the 
proper condition to do the work required of 
him. 

All directions or suggestions in teaching 
should conform with the following conditions: 

[a] They should not be in the form of 
specific rules, which the pupil is to follow 
blindly in performing his work. 

[b] They should simply indicate to the 
pupil how he is to find out what he must do 
to secure the required result. 

[c] They should be such as will confine the 
pupil strictly to the kind and course of effort 
necessary to secure the required result. 

III. GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING. 

1. The mind can be properly developed 
and furnished only as its experiences are the 
direct p:oduct of its own effort, and as these 
experiences are by its own effort transformed 
into systematic knowledge. 

Hence, the teacher’s work should be con- 
fined simply to supplying the conditions. | 

[a] Which will cause the pupil to acquire 
by his own efforts such experiences of indi- 
vidualities or entities as they are capable of 
affording him ; ‘ 

[b] Which will cause the pupil to investi- 
gate and discover for himself so much of the 
truth and of the principles and laws under- 
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lying each subject of study, as will make real’ 
to his mind all the elements which constitute 
the subject studied ; 

[c] Which will cause the pupil to think and 
to reason on what is partially or imperfectly 
known to him, until it is clearly defined in his 
own mind; 

[d] Which will cause the pupil to arrange 
and perform his work in such order as will 
place him in possession, when his work is 
‘completed, of a systematic knowledge of the 
subject studied ; 

[e] Which will cause the pupil to express 
in simple, correct, and clear language, at 
every stage of his progress, the knowledge he 
acquires. 

2. The mind can exercise only a definite 
amount of energy at any one time. This 
amount varies with age, natural capacity, and 
degree of development. 

Hence, the teacher, in performing his work, 
should regard the following: 

‘a] ‘The undeveloped mind, such as that 
of the child, can give attention only to one 
thing at a time.. 

[b] In all explanations only onestep should 
be presented at a time, and that step should 
be held before the mind until it is so sharply 
defined that it requires but little energy to 
hold it while a new step is undertaken. 

[c] All illustrations should be simple and 
familiar, in order that the mental energy of 
the pupil may not be diverted from the very 
thing illustrated. 

3. The mind proceeds from the simple to the 
complex, from the known to the unknown, 
from the particular to the general. 

Hence the teacher should arrange, in all 
cases, the pupil’s subjects of study, 

[a] So that what is complex is preceded by 
the elements of which it is composed ; 

[b] So that the unknown is made manifest 
through its relations to the known. 

[c] So that a sufficient number of particu- 
lars must be examined before general Propo- 
sitions or staternents are required. 

4. The mind perceives wholes first, then 
parts; differences, then similarities. 

Hence the teacher, in performing his work, 
should regard the following : 

[a] The first perceptions of every complex 
object of study are vague and indefinite. 
They are made distinct, definite, and com- 
prehensive, by comparison, by which the 
whole is analyzed into its distinct parts or 
elements. 

{bj Any object or subject of investigation 
should be studied by resolving it, first, into 
such parts or units as the mind can view in 
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one act or take in as a whole, then these 
parts into other parts, and’so on. 

[c] Each object or subject of study should 
be analyzed by the teacher into such depend. 
ent parts or units as the pupil can take in as 
a whole ; and these parts should be assigned 
to the pupil for study and to be analyzed 
again by him into other dependent parts or 
elements. 

5. The mind must gain through the senses 
its knowledge of everything external to itself, 

Hence, the teacher, in performing his work, 
should regard the following : 

[a] The greatest care should be taken to 
develop the power of each sense by constant 
and properly arranged exercise. 

[b] In every case where possible, when any 
object is first studied, it should be present to 
the sense. 

[c] When the object studied cannot be 
present to the sense, as in geography and 
similarssubjects, models should be used; and 
where this cannot be done, drawings and 
pictures should be used. 

6. Words, either spoken or written, are 
simply instruments through which the mind 
recalls past experiences into present con- 
sciousness. 

Hence, the teacher, in performing his work, 
should regard the following : 

[a] The meaning of a word consists of the 
entities or realities which the word serves to 
call into consciousness ; first, when the word 
is used alone ; second, when used in connec- 
tion with other words. 

[b] Words are used for two purposes: 
namely, to record present consciousness and 
experiences of the mind for future use: and 
to make known the consciousness and expe- 
riences of one mind to another. 

[c] The intelligent use of a word must al- 
ways be preceded by a perception of the 
realities which the word is used, by good 
authorities, to call into consciousness. 

[d] The intelligent statement of a defini- 
tion must always be preceded by aclear and 
distinct perception of each of the elements 
that compose the thing defined. 

[e] The intelligent statement of a rule or 
formula must always be preceded by a clear 
perception of each step in the process ex- 
pressed by such rule or formula 

[f] The intelligent statement of a cause, 
principle, or law, must always be preceded 
by a perception of the facts which make man- 
ifest the true nature of such a cause, principle 
or law. 

7. The mind reproduces or recalls its 
former states and experiences through the as- 
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sociation of these states and experiences with 
what is present at the time they are to be 
recalled. 

Hence, in order that the knowledge and 
experiences acquired by the pupil may be 
kept fresh and vivid and of practical use in 
after-life, the following course should be 
pursued : 

[a] The pupil’s work should be conducted 
so that, as far as possible, the knowledge ac- 
quired will be associated with what will oc- 
cur in the ordinary experience of an average 
life. 

[b] The pupil’s knowledge of facts, prin- 
ciples, laws, and processes, should always be 
acquired through, and in connection with, 
the conditions that will actually exist when 
they are to be recalled for use in after-life. 

[c] All the pupil’s knowledge and experi- 
ences should be sharply associated with the 
words which will constitute the pupil’s work- 
ing vocabulary, so that they may be con- 
stantly recalled by the use of these words in 
practical life. 

[d] The knowledge of a language should 
be acquired by associating its words with the 
words of the pupil’s mother-tongue and with 
the experiences which will occur in the pu- 
pil’s daily life, so that the vocabulary of the 


acquired language may be kept constantly 
fresh in the mind, 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 





R. B. DAVENPORT. 


UR frequent Indian wars, each time that one oc- 
curs, call loudly for a solution of the vexatious 
problem of the Indian management, a dete noire to 
the American government since its first organization. 
What can be done to render these children of the 
plain more conscious of the advantages to themselves, 
of peace and civilization, is a funamental question. 
-The administration of President Hayes has done 
more probably toward establishing a rational princi- 
ple in their treatment, than that of any other occupant 
of the White House. Yet, to complete the change, 
there are necessary more radical measures of states- 
manship. Thus far no political party has ever ad- 
vanced a practical and well-defined Indian policy, 
and the subject has been persistently relegated to the 
back-ground of political discussion, although the 
most important one constantly and actively claiming 
the attention of the Department of the Interior. Ap- 
palling circumstances have of late years, however, 
forced it more nearly home to the comprehension of 
the masses of the people, and from them there has 
been a happy-reflex influence upon our public men. 
As the latter, however, have often greatly erred when 
dealing with it, it seems likely they will. still do so, 
unless they should study it more profoundly, and act 
upon it more in accordance with considerations of 
national honor. 
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A BOON NOT TO BE DESPISED. 


There is, among the American people, no wide- 
spread malice against the Indians, but, unfortunately, 
more of their sympathy for these dispossessed heirs 
of the domain has been expended in sentiment and in 
blundering philanthropy, than in works of practical 
benefit, Hence has arisen on the one hand the feel- 
ing that the Indian 1s incapable of being improved 
morally or physically. except by heroic treatment with 
powder and shot, and on the other, the melancholy 
conviction that his destiny is to receive nothing but 
injustice and cruelty at the hands of his white brother 
until his final extermination. 

It is my opinion that the only proper and states- 
manlike method of dealing with this matter, is to 
reject altogether so much of the sentimental view as 
is incompatible with expediency and practicability ; 
and so much of present selfishness and indifference in 
regard to the fate of the Indian, as is inconsistent 
with the welfare and honor of the nation. The right 
of conquest and the accomplished succession of races, 
supersede all ancient rights of nativity and inheritance. 
The force of circumstances is an all-convincing 
political argument. The past of the Indian can, 
therefore, be conveniently and properly shut out from 
our discussion, except so far as it furnishes a clue to 
his relation to the position of mental and social ad- 
vancement to which we would like him to attain. 
But national pride ought not to view with compla- 
cency, or even with indifference, the spectacle of a 
race decaying in our midst, with the prospect of its 
utter blotting out. In any country this attitude would 
be culpable; in ours, which is broader, freer, and has 
a more expansive future than most others, it would be 
a ctime against mankind. 

Any one who has thoroughly studied without pre- 
judice the best types of the race, must have noted with 
admiration the dignity, courage, fortitude, magnanim- 
ity, eloquence, and mental force, occasionally dis- 
played by them. Who is there can say then that 
noble effects in future history may not spring from an 
assimilation of this strain of savage blood which for- 
tune has bequeathed to our country, to the main cur- 
rent, coursing with such bounding pulse through the 
veins of the republic? The philosophers and the 
statesmen who profess to dive so far into topics of 
remoter interest, rarely, if ever, have sounded this 
nobler speculation. It is well worthy, however, of 
being thoroughly considered before the remnant of 
the so-called aboriginal race is finally rejected as 
being seed unfit for even fallow ground. The history 
of the United States gives a few brilliant examples of 
men of Indian descent attaining to fame and power 
by their fiery energy of mind; and it is to be re- 
marked that this quality in them differs essentially in 
its greater intensity from that of the European caste, 
The infusion in the Dark Ages of a like spiritual ele- 
ment into the lethargic nations of Europe, after the 
reaction from the Roman enthusiasm, affords a stand- 
ard for an estimate of its value. Modern liberty, 
and the chief advantages in science and indtstry, are 
due to it. 

HOW TO CONVERT SAVAGES INTO CITIZENS. 


With regard to the expediency of protecting the 
Indian and endeavoring to make him more like our- 
selves, there can be no legitimate question. What 
remains to be arrived at, is a determination of the 
most effective method of civilizing him. Without 
doubt, that method which will place him on the 
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shortest road to responsible citizenship is the most de- 
sirable. If an increasing proportion of the nomadic 
Indians could gradually be added to the ranks of 
voting and tax-paying inhabitants, the saving to the 
government in the cost of Indian wars alone, not to 
mention the expense of maintaining them if they re- 
mained in a savage state, would go far beyond any 
present calculation. To statesmen, therefore, who 
are in the habit of looking into the future—and none 
other deserve the name—there could be nothing 
financially alarming in a proposition having in view a 
great expenditure for this grand object. Former ef- 
forts in this direction on the reservations, and in the 
old, clumsy manner by reason of which Mr. Meeker 
met his death, are too slow of progress, if indeed they 
could ever be practically successful, which is doubt- 
ful. The only civilized Indians in this country have 
reached their present social position perforce, as it 
were, through two or three generations of changed 
life. The experimenters have not only chosen a 
wrong system, but they have also attempted by it to 
bring about in a span of years a moral revolution, 
which in tke older races it has taken ages to accom- 
plish. Experience has clearly enough (it would 
seem) proven that it is utterly unavailing to inject 
into the Indian intellect the higher refinements of 
modern learning. The simplest and most thorough 
practical education is the best for minds that have in- 
herited from the beginning of the race a child-like 
exuberance of thought, and an almost fixed limitation 
of development. Anything more than this attenuates 
rather than directs the mental force, or perverts it 
into vicious channels, 

But how to educate them? It is a mere common 
sense proposition, it seems to me, that the most difect 
method of producing a total change of habits, in 
mind and body, in any race, must be accompanied by 
entire separation from adverse influences, more espe- 
cially when those influences are traditional, 

I reject altogether the fallacy that the Indians who 
have reached the adult age can be diverted in any 
material degree from their savage tastes and tenden- 
cies. Civilizing efforts, therefore, will accomplish the 
most when confined to the rising generation, and the 
most effective influence that can be exerted upon their 
elders will be the examples of actual success created 
by those efforts. 

The advantage of the policy of separating the pu- 
pils from their tribes until their education is com- 

leted, has been well illustrated, even in the case of 
adults, at the Hampton school in Virginia, the success 
of which has led to the founding of another similar 
institution, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, Let the gov- 
ernment develop this system, which is now but in em- 
bryo, and it will, I believe, establish the noblest mon- 
ument to justice and humanity that can be devised. 


AN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


A certain number of the Indian youth might be re- 
moved from their families year by year, and placed 
under civilizing influences. Let them be taken at a 
tender age, as soon as possible after they leave the 
maternal arms, and cared for and reared by the gov- 
ernment, in seminaries provided for this purpose, and 
conducted on the plan of the orphan asylums, which 
have done such noble charitable work’ in the States. 
The more .widely distributed these seminaries, the 
greater interest in them would be felt by the people 
at large. The plan is susceptible of being executed 
in different ways, so far as the details are concerned. 
Congress might depute the work to the several States, 
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appropriating money for the purpose from the general 
taxation, and assigning a quota to each, to be ex. 
pended in the manner prescribed, 
the new educatlonal mission might be conjoined with 
that already established, thus bringing about a min- 
gling of the red with the white children. Thus, in 
the varied execution of the scheme, much advantage 
might be derived from a comparison of the different 
conditions, which would finally give birth to a perfect 
It would, perhaps, be best to assimilate it as 
nearly as possible to to the general educational system 
already in existence. The new generation of Indians 
thus distributed throughout the States, entirely separ- 
ated from the wildness of their ancestral condition, 
could not fail to imbibe so fully of the spirit of civil- 
ization that they never afterwards could become 
wholly the slaves of savage instinct. After going 
back to their tribes, their superior knowledge and bet. 
ter training would ensure them respect and authority, 
and this would become more and snore true as the 
older chieftains and braves dropped away in death, 
and the proportion of untaught savages gradually be- 
came less. 
THE WAYS AND MEANS, 


The supposed expense of this untried system may 
at first stagger conservative or selfish politicians. But 
a few brief Indian wars would cost very much more, 
without the same degree of present and prospective 
benefit. The census of 1870 affords ample data for 
computing what the actual expense of educating all 
the Indian children would be. Let us take the 
statistics of the public and private schools as a basis 
of calculation. ‘fhe income of all these was in 1870, 
$95.402,726, and it was expended upor 7,209,938 
pupils. The white population of the States and ‘Ter- 
ritories was then about 33,500,000, and the proportion 
of the children to the whole was about one-third, 
The Indian population was about 383,712, and the 
proportion of children nearly the same. ‘The actual 
number of scholars in all the white and negro schools 
was 9,209,938, and the actual average cost of school- 
ing of each for one year was $13.09. As-the grades 
in the proposed Indian schools would be lower than 
in the white schools, and as besides all. the colleges 
and private academies are included in the above 
calculation, the average cost for each Indian pupil 
would probably be considerably less. The total 
number of scholars in the public schools was 6,228,- 
060, and the income of these schools was $64,030,- 
673. The average cost per capita in these schvols 
was $10.28, The average annual cost of instructing 
each {ndian youth may therefore be safely placed at 
$13. There are, according to a very liberal estimate, 
about 130,000 Indian children in the States and 
Territories. The part of the public budget labeled 
“Indian Instruction,” would therefore sum up only 
$1,690,000, and one and a half millions would prob- 
ably much more than cover the actual amount. 


OFFSETS. ' 


the maintenance of the Indin youth at the seminaries 
apart from their families, They are to be clothed 
and fed, and matrons, nurses and servants are of 
course to be supplied in addition to the instructors, 
To offset this will be the proceeds of their labor, per- 
formed in their industrial studies, and the lessening, 
on account of their absence, of the amount of pro- 
visions and annuities to be furnished at the agencies. 








In the course of a few years, as the system includes an 


In some States, - 


But there is a further expense to be considered in 
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increasing proportion of the Indian children, the ex- 
penditure thus transferred from the reservations to 
the schools would become much more considerable. 


HOSTAGES FOR GOOD BEHAVIOR. 


But another difficulty beside the pecuniary one, 
and much more to be apprehended, may be urged. It 
is that of removing the young Indians from the family 
and the tribal jurisdiction. It is likely that in most 
instances at first there would be some opposition to 
this from the elder Indians themselves; while in 
other instances the idea of the government, with pa- 
ternal care, taking its red children to its bosom to 
rear them in the ways of a higher life, would awaken 
a wholesome pride and ambition, and tend finally to 
make the system extremely popular. But however 
this might be, it would neither be desirable nor politic 
to force all of the Indian youth immediately into the 
schuols. Unless the frontier suddenly becomes much 
more peaceful than it has been in many years, there 
will be afforded plenty of opportunity in imposing 
terms upon rebellious tribes to demand their children 
as ‘veritavle wards, and thereafter these children 
would serve as hostages for the peaceful behavior of 
their kindred, It is well known that the element in 
the Indian nations which is most dangerous to the 
peace of the frontier is composed of the young war- 
riors. They are the reckless beginners of the bloody 
raids which commonly precipitate our Indian wars. 
Could they be restrained, there is no doubt that the 
covler judgment and wiser discretion of their elders 
would in most cases avert hostilities, when they are 


now rendered inevitable by rash and unconsidered ' 
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acts of aggression, or of fancied revenge. To keep 
these youthful savages under civilized tutelage during 
the years when: they would otherwise be learning the 
savage lore of their ancestry, and to form their minds 
and muscles to other occupations than those of treach- 
ery and killing, would be to decrease in the imme- 
diate present the chances of the occurrence of revolts, 
and to make them for the near future highly improba- 
ble, and finally, no more likely to recur than other 
civil disorders. 

The policy here outlined is professedly a progres- 
sive one, It does not attempt to civilize the adult 
Indian, now acknowledged by the best observers to 
be almost entirely incapable, in the brief span of life, 
of transition from the savage state ; but to work upon a 
material more fitted for moulding into the proportions 
of citizenship, and which must in the due course of 
nature replace the former. Twenty years of sucha 
policy would undoubtedly produce a remarkable 
change in the character of the tribes coming under 
its full influence. [t would be a monument of that 
generous sentiment toward the Indians, an honor to so 
many of our citizens, which deplores the sad decline 
of their dominion, and of their numbers; while it 
would also prove in some measure, I have no doubt, 
an atonement for the many wrongs which they as a 
race have endured at the hands of their white con- 
querors. 

The views which I have expressed are founded 
not only upon a study of the history, but also upon 
personal observation of the nature and character of 
the Indians.— 7he Fournal. 
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HE attention of the reader is called to 
a selected article in this number by R. 


_ B. Davenport, on ‘‘ Indian Education.’’ We 


believe that if the thousandth part of the 
money which has been spent in wars with the 
Indians and in the payment of annuities to 
them had been judiciously spent in their edu- 
cation, infinitely more would have been ac- 
complished towards their civilization. It is 
late now to begin, but ‘it is better late than 
never ”’ 

TuE Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was present at the Teachers’ Institute of 
Crawford county, on Thursday, October 
14th. He found five hundred teachers and 
over one hundred directors present, as well 
as a large number of citizens. The directors 
occupied the front seats on Thursday after- 
noon, and a more intelligent-looking body of 





men is seldom seen in a public assembly. 
The Institute, as a whole, was considered a 
great success. Crawford should maintain 
her position in the front rank of advanced 
educational counties, and if we are not much 
mistaken she will do so. 

Tue University of Berne has 409 students; 
the University of Basel has rgt, and the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, 372. The medical school 
of the last-named institution has twelve ladies 
studying in it. 

Nine Chinese students are to be sent bideke 
to the Flowery Kingdom by Woo, the Com- 
missioner at Hartford, for various offenses. 
One, T. C. Chung, a graduate of the Nor- 
wich Free Academy, is dishonored for cutting 
off his queue. 

THE formal proceedings of the great Inter- 
national Congress recently held at Brussels, 
Belgium, have not reached us, but we have 
learned indirectly that the attendance was 
very large, and from-all parts of the world. 
There were interesting discussions on co- 
education, education by the Church and by 
the State, the Kindergarten, industrial edu- 
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cation, school discipline, etc. M. Emile 
Frelet, of Paris, read a valuable paper on 
School Hygiene, and Dr. .Jarvel on Short- 
sightedness, in which he maintained that this 
defect was generally produced in school. 
Two distinguished English teachers, Dr. W. 
Hodgson and Miss Jane Agnes Chessar, died 
while in attendance at the Congress. 


THe Government of Belgium has recently 
prepared and published a course of study for 
all the public schools in the kingdom. It 
fills twenty-five columns in the M/oniteur, and 
is very complete. Heretofore, this matter 
has been attended to by the school inspectors 
and other local authorities, but the matter 
was left so loose, and the instruction was so 
scattered and irregular, that loud complaints 
reached the ears of the Government from 
the best teachers and school officers in every 
part of the country. A circular accompany- 
ing the new course of study, and explaining 
it, says: ‘‘ Experience has condemned the 
let-alone system heretofore in use. Wherever 
schools have worked under programmes well- 
defined, progress has been marked, whilst 
routine is the fate of the majority of those 
left to themselves.”’ 


In 1879, France spent $12,000,000, or 
about $2 70 for every pupil; Germany, $28,- 
000,000, or nearly $5 for every pupil ; Switz- 
erland, $1,741,635, or a little over $4 for 
every pupil; Denmark, $3,000,000, or a lit- 
tle over $4 for every pupil; Belgium, $s.- 
000,000,’ or nearly $6 for every pupil; the 
Netherlands, $3,063,617, or $7 for every 
pupil; Spain, $5,000,000, or $8 for every 


pupil. 


Mr. Jutes Ferry, in his recent address on 
scholastic training, said he was bidding a last 


farewell to Latin as a language for use. The 
study of it, as well as of the Greek, had in the 
past been an invaluable means for the culture 
of the human mind ; but the study of antiquity 
had degenerated into superstition, into gram- 
matical idolatry. Common sense and truth 
must be returned to. Henceforth Latin and 
Greek were to be studied, not for the sake of 
writing in those tongues, but merely to read 
the great classic productions, and glean from 
them all the wisdom which they contain. 


AT the meeting recently held at the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, Mr. H B. 
Sprague, Master of the Girls’ High School of 
Boston, declared that the school system should 
be one to fit for citizenship, whatever else may 
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be omitted in the studies. He added that 
the ignorance which is dangerous is not igno- 
rance of Latin roots, Parisian accent, binom- 
inal theorems or pollywogs, but the ignorance 
of the knowledge which leads to a proper cit- 
izenship ; and he closed with a strong plea for 
more practical methods in the education of 
children. 


THE Prussian Minister of Education charges 
that the steady increase of immorality in the 
great towns of Germany during the last ten 
years, has injuriously affected the teachers of 
elementary schools in all the chief centres of 
industry except Berlin. He says that politi- 
cians having vied with each other in the at- 
tempt to win their support, and the increased 
facilities for drinking which have been pro 
vided by recent legislation, and which have 
injured large sections of the community, have 
demoralized many teachers. 


Tue charter of the great University of 
Berlin was signed in the darkest period of 
Prussian history, only eight days after the 
terrible defeat of Frederick William IIL, 
which ended in the treaty of Tilsit, by which 
he lost fully half of his kingdom, and re- 
tained the rest only at the mercy of Napoleon 
I. Soon after, encouraged by his hoble wife, 
Queen Louise, and under the leadership of 
William Von Humboldt, Minister of Public 
Instruction, he laid the foundation of that 
enlightened public school system which is one 
of the distinguishing glories of Prussia to-day. 


MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, with 
$100,000 productive fund, has 46 students; 
Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
with $500,000 fund, 149 students; Maine 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $134.000 fund, 93 students; Pennsyl- 
vania State College, $500,000 fund, 161. 
These institutions would show a much smaller 
attendance if only those students were admit- 
ted who take industrial studies. They each 
have a course in science, philosophy, and an- 
cient and modern languages. 


Tue Hon. W. D. White, United States 
Minister at Berlin, is still President of Cor- 
nell University. In the meantime, under the 
administration of Acting President Wm. C. 
Russell, the University is doing some excel- 
lent work. With no preparatory or profes- 
sional schools, it has this year enrolled 463 
students. The faculty numbers forty-five 
professors and nine instructors. There are 
twelve distinct courses of study, ranging from 
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the purely agricultural and mechanical to the 
full classical course. Tohis is one of the insti- 
tutions where co-education has been most 
successful, 
now valued at $716,000; the equipments of 
the several departments at $217,000 ; the pro- 
ductive endowment at $1,264,000, and the 
unproductive endowment at $2,100,000. The 
library contains 38,000 bound volumes and 
12 000 pamphlets. 


THERE are about eighty lycees in France, 
and over three hundred colleges ; the former 
are supported by the State, and the latter by 
the municipalities. The boys educated in 
the lycees and colleges are nearly all board- 
ers; and as their school life lasts for six or 
eight years respectively, the consequence is 
that they live during this time in a sort of 
half-monastic, half-military confinement, after 
which they are, especially since the new 
army law, placed under military discipline 
for another twelve months at least, and in 
some cases for five years On the contrary, 
the boys of the primary schools are day pu- 
pils only, and live at home. 


Tue Educational Board of Zurich has just 
issued a very good code of regulations for 
the private schools in the Canton. No per- 
son is allowed to organize such a school with- 
out the express license of the educational au- 
thorities, and before obtaining this license the 
applicant is obliged to present an exact plan of 
the proposed scheme of education; a plan of 
room, building and furniture ; a proof of ca- 
pacity of the teacher or teachers, and an en- 
gagement to open the school to the regular 
inspection of the public educational authori- 
ties of the State, and the Commune or local 
School Board District. The State is deter- 
mined, it is said, that no mere instruction- 
- shop shall usurp the place of a genuine 
school. The law permits the presidents of 
School Boards to make an annual examina- 
tion of the pupils in every private school, 
and the keepers or management of all such 
schools are bound to send a yearly report to 
the educational authorities. 


THE Daily News, London, draws atten- 
tion to a class of German schools which have 
recently been established in Wiirtemberg, for 
the purpose of training young women of the 
peasant class in household duties. These 
Wiirtemberg schools, intended for the daugh- 
ters of small farmers and peasants, are only 
open during the winter months, and each of 
them accommodates about thirty pupils ; the 
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fee for tuition being about five-and-twenty 
shillings, while a sum equivalent to ninepence 
a day is charged for board and lodging. The 
lady manager of the school sees that her 
pupils are taught cooking, washing, house- 
cleaning, and so forth, while the ordinary 
village school-master is employed in the after- 
noon to give them lessons in reading and 
writing. A medical man also gives lectures 
on Natural History and Domestic Medicine, 
so that nothing is neglected which is likely to 
make good housewives of them. The system 
of Herr Clauson-Kaas, which was first applied 
in Denmark, is stated to be also making its 
way in North Germany, though many of the 
masters do not much like the idea of having 
to teach the lads in their schools the rudi- 
ments of their future calling, for this is what 
the Clauson-Kaas system practically amounts 
to. That it might be introduced, with cer- 
tain modifications, into England, is probable 
enough ; but more importance attaches to the 
Wiirtemberg experiment, which has, in a very 
short space of time, done wonders there, and 
which, if it succeeded in that country, would 
do much to improve the condition of the ag- 
ricultural laborer and the small farmer. 


GENERAL EATON, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has written us, asking 
suggestions in regard to the disposition and 
uses to be made of the collection of educa- 
tional appliances in possession of the Bureau 
of Education, at Washington. Congress made 
a small appropriation at its last session, for 
enlarging, cataloguing and casing for the col- 
lection, and will no doubt, exercise a more 
liberal. policy towards it in the future. The 
collection is now of considerable size, con- 
sisting mostly of objects presented to the 
Bureau by foreign nations at the time of the 
Centennial Exposition. The collection can 
be easily enlarged by adding to it models of 
school buildings, articles of furniture and 
apparatus, and appliances of all kinds illustra- 
tive of education at home; and we are as- 
sured that a system of exchanges can be inau- 
gurated without difficulty with all enlightened 
countries abroad. 

General Eaton wants to know what he 
should do with this collection, now valuable 
and likely to grow rapidly... We answer— 

1. Organize a great national pedagogical 
museum, have in it a home and a foreign de- 
partment, and fill both with all that can throw 
light upon systems of education in all-parts 
of the world. 3 

2. Subordinate to the object named above, 
articles from the museum, not needed to make 
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the exhibition complete, may be loaned or 
given to States, cities or institutions, for pur- 
poses like those for which the museum itself 
is established. 

We are rejoiced that this first step in the 
way of establishing an educational museum at 
the seat of the National Government has been 
taken. We have no doubt others will follow; 
and in the end we shall have a collection that 
will rival those established by various coun- 
tries in the Old World. 


Supt. McQuown, of Clearfield. writes 
September 16: ‘‘I have just closed my ex- 
amination tour for the current year. I have 
held thirty-one examinations, and issued one 
hundred and ninety-four provisional certifi- 
cates. The prospects of our schools are ex- 
ceedingly flattering. In every district in the 
county the salaries have been advanced from 
five to fifteen dollars a month. One hundred 
and seventy-five directors attended the exam- 
mations, and upwards. of four thousand 
patrons were present at the examinations and 
the educational meetings that were usually 
held on the evenings of the same days. 
These meetings were large and enthusiastic.’’ 
We have also seen reports in the county papers 
of the examinations and meetings.spoken of 
by Mr. McQuown, and they seem to partake 
of the nature of a revival. New school- 
houses, better furniture, more apparatus, 
higher salaries for teachers, and other im- 
provements, seem to be the order of the day 
in Clearfield, under the leadership of the 
energetic Superintendent. At the educational 
meetings, which seem to have been held in 
almost every township, speeches were made, 
essays read, resolutions passed, and the exer- 
cises interspersed with music. 


THE United States does not seem to have 
been represented in the recent pedagogical 
Congress held at Brussels, Belgium, although 
several prominent American educators were 
in Europe at the time, includingeDrs. Bate- 
man, of Illinois; Hager. of Massachusetts, 
and Brooks, of Pennsylvania, appointed dele- 
gates by the National Educational Associa- 
tion. The official representation outside of 
Belgium, was as follows: The Grand Duchy 
of Baden was officially represented by one 
delegate, Brazil by one, Spain by one, France 
by three, Italy by three, Portugal by one, 
Russia by two, Sweden and Norway by one, 
and Switzerland by one. Austria, Germany, 
and England were unrepresented. Amiens 
sent one delegate, Bordeaux one, Le Havre 
five, Lille thirteen, and Paris eleven. Edu- 
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cational associations in Germany sent four 
delegates, in Britain two, in Austria four, in 
Spain one, in France twelve, in Italy three, 
in Switzerland one, and in Belgium fifteen. 
The British bodies which sent delegates are 
the Association of the Principals of Private 
Schools, which sent Mr. W. H. Harris, and 
the Glasgow School Board, which sent Mr. 
Kenney. M. Vanhumbeeck, Minister of 
Public Instruction in Belgium, presided. 


AT a late meeting of the Board of. Edu- 
cation in the city of Philadelphia, a resolution 
requesting Councils to insert an item of 
$7,000 for the payment of the salaries of a 
Superintendent of Schools and two assistants, 
in the appropriation for 1881, was voted down 
on a call of the yeas and nays, by a vote of 
nine for to eleven against. We are very 
much surprised at this action. If the request 
had been made and the Councils had refused 
to grant the money, we could have understood 
the matter; but we did not expect a vote 
against the Superintendency in the Board of 
Education. ‘The members of the Board are 


expected to be informed on the subject of the 
management of systems of schools ; but some 
of them do not seem to know that an ex- 
perience which may be said to be almost uni- 


versal has demonstrated the value of the office 
of Superintendent of Schools, especially in 
large cities and towns, Except Philadelphia, 
no city of considerable size, either in America 
or Europe, can be named, that has not found 
it wise to place at the head of its schools 
an expert in the business of education. You 
might as well expect to run successfully a 
railroad, a factory, or a mill, without a super- 
intendent, a competent head, as a system of 
schools. 

But says a member of the Board, ‘* Philadel- 
phia has got along without a Superintendent, 


and it is not necessary to have one.’” Sothere . 


was a time when Philadelphia got along with- 
out water, without gas, without street cars, 
without telegraphs and telephones; but now 
they have become a necessity. If all the mem- 
bers of the Board understood the subject, they 
would be equally unwilling to do without the 
aid of a Superintendent of Schools. Another 
member of the Board asserted that ‘the 
schools of Philadelphia are now superior to 
those of any other city.” There are good 
schools in Philadelphia, made so by superior 
teachers; but there are also many poor ones, 
and, as a system, it is only the honest truth to 
say that her schools are behind those of nearly 
all other cities in the United States and 
Europe. 
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those. members of the Board of Education| 


who voted down the. Superintendency, first 
make a study of their own schools, high and 
low, through and through, and then visit 
the schools of other cities, and mark the con- 
trast. Or, better, let the Board employ a 
disinterested exert to visit and inspect the 
schools and report their excellencies and de- 
fects—a man like Sir Charles Reed of Lon- 
don, M. Buisson of Paris, Dr. da Motta of 
Brazil, or Dr. May of Toronto, gentlemen 
well-known in connection with our Centen- 
nial Exposition, and thoroughly versed in 
systems of education—and then heed what he 
will tell them. 

Such an inspection as is proposed will cost 
alittle money, but it will pay. What the 
Board of Education, the Councils, and the 
people of Philadelphia, need most to hear is 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, about the schools, and a Superin- 
tendent and Assistants will be appointed 
without delay. 


WE have received a neat little pamphlet 
entitled: ‘*A Manual for the Public School 
Graduates of Greene County, Pa., by S. F. 
Hoge, County Superintendent.” It contains 


a form of constitution and by-laws intended 
for the use of the public-school graduates of 


each school district in the county, with a list 
of subjects for essays, orations and discus- 
sions; the Greene County Course of Study 
and Course of Reading; the Plan of Exam- 
ination used last spring, with the questions 
asked ; and finally a list of the gracuates in 
the several districts. As the plan of examin- 
ing the classes that have completed the course 
of study in the public schools is somewhat 
novel, we present it below in full : 


We have fixed upon the first Friday and Saturday 
of March as the most suitable time for the examina- 
_tions, and, in order that we may use the same list of 
questions throughout the county, thus forming a uni- 
form standard, the examinations in the various dis- 
tricts are all held on the same day. Some weeks pre- 
vious to that time, the directors appoint a committee 
of competent persons in their respective districts, to 
conduct the examination, whose names and addresses 
they report to the County Superintendent. 

The County Superintendent forwards to this com- 
mittee :he list of questions in a sealed envelope, which 
is not to be opened until the morning of the examina- 
tion, and then in the presence of the whole committee 
and the applicants. In case the whole committee is 
not present, vacancies may be filled by the members 
present. The committee keep the questions entirely 
private, making them known only as they transfer 
them to the black-board for the applicants. 

As soon as the time allowed for any branch has ex- 
pired, the papers are collected and the next subject 
is taken up. The papers are then examined and the 
percentage recorded, When all the papers on the 
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various branches have been examined, thé average 
percentage of each applicant is found and all those 
realizing 80 per cent. are allowed to graduate. 

On Saturday evening those graduating give an en- 
tertainment ; each graduate furnishing either a recita- 
tion, declamation, essay, or oration. The diplomas 
are then presented by the chairmen of the examining 
committee. The committee report to the Cvuunty 
Superintendent the names of the graduates, with their . 
address, age, and sex, also the per cent. of each ap- 
plicant in each branch, and his average. 

To prevent fraud, the manuscripts are also sent to 
the County Superintendent for re-examination. 


THE following is the secret of Col. Parker’s 
success at Quincy, as stated by himself. He 
claims little in the way of originality, but 
much on the score of intelligent energy, a 
claim which is admitted on every hand. 


1. I was placed in absolute control of the Quincy 
schools four and one-half years ago—absolute to this 
extent : All methods and manner of teaching, courses 
of study, examinations, books to be used, appoint. 
ments and removals of teachers, are in my hands. In 
this the committee have kept faith, and supported me 
at every step. 

2. I gave the same freedom to my teachers. They 
use methods, ways and means, that they understand 
and believe in. They are crippled by no absolute 
standards of results. Examinations are simply indi- 
cations of progress, and take their place in relative 
importance with other tests. Real mind development 
and the attainment of real skill are absolute demands 
made upon teachers, giving plenty of time, and con- 
sidering adverse conditions both of poor preparations 
of pupils, and lack of teaching and training power 
on the part of teachers. Quality and not quantity is 
the demand. When a teacher fails, after a reasona- 
ble assistance, he or she resigns. 

3. My principal work is to teach and instruct my 
teachers. This I try to do by lessons, lectures, pri- 
vate interviews, books, and by teaching classes of 
children continually, in order to show how work 
should be done. 

4 We try to learn asubject, or to attain a skill, by 
constantly doing ; that is, we learn writing by writ- 
ing ; spelling by spelling; English by constantly try- 
ing to use good English. 

5. We try to make all work unite, one thing help- 
ing a//the others. Language is taught as one branch 
—all its parts at the same time—oral language and 
written, with all that pertains to them, 

6. I ‘buy all reading books, and have a circulating 
library of 120 sets of books—z25 in each set—of the 
best readers, magaziries, histories, etc., published. 
Each teacher has all the reading matter she desires. 

7. My reliance for filling vacancies is upon a class 
of pupil-teachers, who are constantly working in our 
schools without pay. When I am sure that they can 
teach and control a room, I recommend them. 

8. So far as I know, we have nothing new in our 
schools. Thesame methods have been used for years 
in Germany and in this country. Please to say that 
we claim nothing new, nothing finished, nothing that 
is not founded upon well known and orthodox prin- 
ciples. 

So far as results are concerned, I must leave that 
to others to say. I am satisfied with the beginning, 
for that is all that we-have made—“ a beginning.” 
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WARNING TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE Atlantic Monthly, in speaking of the 

Prussian Normal Schools, has the follow- 
ing paragraphs describing the requirements 
for this class of schools recently adopted by 
the Government : 


Every Normal School is to have organically con- 
nected with it two practice schools, one graded and 
the other ungraded. The course of instruction con- 
tinues three years, the pupils of each year constituting 
aclass. In the first class, where the course is con- 
cluded, the pupils are especially instructed with refer- 
ence to their self-culture. Besides, they undertake, 
under the guidance and oversight of the principal and 
instructors of the practice schools, continuous instruc- 
tion in the same.* In this practice they are to be oc- 
cupied not«less than six nor more than ten hours a 
week, and the program must be so arranged that no 
pupil will leave the training seminary without having 
had an opportunity to practice the teaching of all the 
essential branches prescribed for the common schools. 
In the Prussian seminaries for teachers the practicing 
school is the point round which the whole of the in- 
struction turns. And herein they are vastly superior 
to our American normal schools, which are rarely pro- 
vided with any practicing school at all. Hence our 
Normal Schools are too theoretical. Like the Prussian 
Normal Schools of forty years ago, they are aiming too 
exclusively at general culture, and not enough at 
skill. They send out pupils largely imbued with good 
principles, but lamentably deficient in the technical 
skill they need in the school-room. 

All educational interests centre in the teacher, and 
the test of every system of education is found in its 
provisions for securing competent teachers. Here is 
the weak point in the systems in our several States. 
Nowhere is there anything like adequate provision 
either for educating professionally a supply of teach- 
ers, or for duly testing their qualifications, 


Let those concerned in the management of 
our own Normal Schools mark the words. 
‘¢ In the Prussian Seminaries for teachers. 
the practicing school ts the point round which 
the whole of the instruction turns.”’ ‘This 
condition of things was brought about only 
after long years of experiment and many dis- 
couraging failures. From the first the Gov- 
ernment has been determined to supply 
the schools with trained teachers. The ex- 
periment was tried of instructing the pupil- 
teachers by improved methods, but that alone 
it was found would not answer. Then, theo- 
retical instruction in pedagogics was tried, and 
most faithfully persevered in; but the result 
was a race of educational philosophers, and not 
practical teachers. At last, without dispens- 
ing with the previous plans, the order was 
promulgated that practice-schools of different 
grades must be established in connection 
with the Normal Schools, and that all pupil 
teachers must be most carefully trained in the 
art of teaching—in the actual duties of the 
school room. At present, srey are occupied 





in this work frow six to ten hours a week 
during the whole course. All the other teach- 
ing of a teachers’ seminary is subordinate to 


this ; the best teaching talent is placed in the 


school of practice, and most careful instruc- 
tion is given in the best methods of teaching 
all the elementary branches of knowledge, 
and of managing schools. 

It is most imperative that the same change 
be made in the Normal Schools of Pennsylva- 
nia and the whole country. Our words are 
words of warning; but our stand is on the 
mountain-top, and we see the coming storm: 


CONDUCTING INSTITUTES. 





the Teachers’ Institutes of Massachusetts 
thatis well worth consideration in this State. 
All merely ornamental features are dispensed 
with, nothing is done for entertainment, but 
the Institute for the time assumes the form of 
aschool, and devotes the whole of its time to 
the work of learning how to teach. Skilled 
instructors are appointed by the State Board 
of Education, the institutes are in their hands 
exclusively, and they limit the work to im- 
parting a knowledge of the most improved 
methods of teaching and the philosophy that 
underlies them. Each branch that is taught 
in the schools of the State is taken up in turn, 
and a critical examination of the best methods 
of teaching it takes place from the first step 
to the last. The Editor of the New England 
Journal of Education, in speaking of the les- 
sons given at the institutes by experts in the 
improved methods of teaching, says: 

This natural, common-sense way of putting things 
to school children, and of waking up the faculties of 
observation, reflection, and independent investigation, 
comes to sensible people with all the force of a reve- 
lation from a superior region of thought and expe- 
rience. This fact is full of meaning to all teachers. 
They may be assured that there is no inveterate pre- 
judice, anywhere, against improved methods of in- 
struction and greater results from school work, outside 
their own body. The most serious opposition to su- 
perior teaching comes from inferior teachers; and a 
great deal of the wrong-headedness of parents and 
committees can be traced back to the interested or 
honest opposition of a portion of the teaching class 
to any change, Every wide-awake teacher can be 
assured that he has only to teach anything in the 
school-room better, in order to secure the favor both 
of children and parents. And the way to teach welk 
is not to run about the district asking permission to 
do something new, but to teach and govern a school 
in such a bright, loving and effective way that the 
farmers and their wives will be compelled, by the 
importunities of the children, to “ harness up” and 
visit the school; and the minister, the doctor, the 
lawyer and the “distinguished stranger” boarding at 
the village tavern, will find time to come in and see 


A PLAN has been adopted for conducting 
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what the new schoolmaster is about. ‘Teachers, do 
your topmost best, all the time, and you can trust 


your scholars, their parents, and the influential peo- 


ple of the most illiterate community, to carry you 
through. 





SCIENCE AT THE INSTITUTES. 


HE following article from a correspon- 
dent advocates the policy of having lec- 
tures on science at the Teachers’ Institutes. 
The reasons stated have great weight, and we 
hope superintendents having charge of the 
Institutes will give them due consideration : 


The evening lectures are important parts of the 
County. Teacher’s Institutes. Not only are the 
teachers there assembled, but also the School Direct- 
ors, and the intelligent citizens of the large country 
towns, The lecturers are paid well for their work, 
and much more than an ordinary talk is at that time 
justly expected. 

The subjects of these lectures should be directly in 
the line of the teacher’s work—directly bearing on 
the great business of education. Too many of these 
evening lectures fly off on miscellaneous subjects, 
and evidently they are more designed for interesting 
amusement—general knowledge—than for educa- 
tional. instruction. 

And, therefore, it is that the several natural sci- 
ences should have a prominent part in the evening 
lectures of every Teachers’ Institute. Thesesciences 
explain the great and wonderful world around us. 
They tell of every object we see, objects which very 
deeply interest all children. How eagerly do they 
ask questions about the stars, the moon, the sun, the 
clouds, and the rain. How carefully they look at 
stones, especially those of abnormal shapes or colors, 
How curiously do they examine flowers and insects ; 
how many hundreds of questions do they propose to 
their parents and teachers about all these wonders. 
These questions should be answered and encouraged. 
Their young minds should, by these means, be led along 
into all the natural sciences. Therefore, the common 
school teachers should be instructed in the sciences 
which unfold and explain the great visible creation. 
They should each one be a fountain of light and joy 
to make happy and to improve their inquiring pupils. 

The natural sciences, by their applications to the 


useful arts, are now changing the face of the world.- 


The condition of mankind is greatly improved by 
them. They are advancing and elevating the civiiza- 
tion of our race. For instance, the smelting of iron 
from its ores is a purely chemical process. And this 
process has been lately so improved that a blast fur- 
nace at Pittsbnrgh is now turning out on an average 
160 tons of iron ina day. We all remember when 
ten tons were regarded as very superior werk. By 
means of cheap iron the world moves on more rapidly 
and easily. Railroads, engines, telegraphs, photo- 
graphs, and thousands of industrial arts, are’ blessing 
mankind through the applications of the natural sci- 
ences, 

For all these and many other reasons, every com- 
mon school teacher should know more or less of 
these sciences. Half an hour may be profitably and 
pleasantly spent every day in object lessons. The ob- 
jects should be chosen systematicaliy; a series of 
plants and flowers to teach botany; a series of ani- 
mals to teach zoology; a series of experiments to 
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teach chemistry and natural philosophy; a series of 
stones to teach mineralogy and geology, and so of 
other sciences, 

Therefore, the evening lectures at the County 
Teachers’ Institutes should be in large part on these 
sciences, The teachers should then have opportuni- 
ties of learning what they all wish to know, and what 
they can all make good use of in their daily teaching. 
The sciences are splendid subjects for eloquence and 
for delighting large audiences. All the way from 
Europe we have lately had Tyndall, and Proctor, 
and Agassiz, to lecture for us on the sciences. Lard- 
ner also crossed the Atlantic a few years ago to en- 
lighten us in astronomy. Our own American scien- 
tists have done good work in the same line, but we 
are too closely engaged in teaching and in original 
investigation to spend much time before popular audi- 
ences, 

We thereforé most earnestly, yet respectfully, urge 
on the County Superintendents to employ lecturers at 
their annual institutes, who are.able to deliver clear 
and accurate, and at the same time eloquent and im- 
pressive, lectures on the Natural Sciences. Their aim 
should be not only to show the grandeur and the 
wonder of the. great creation, but to give the as- 
sembled teachers much that they may carry home 
with them, and impart to their pupils. 


“ NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.” 





PROF. MARIS EXPLAINS. 


N the October ,number of Zhe School Fournal 
there appeared an editorial under the above title, 
which so misrepresents my sentiments that I must ask 
for space in your columns to set myself right before 
your readers. 

In the first place, let me say, the writer of the edi- 
torial was not present at the State Teachers’ Meeting 
when my remarks were made upon the present mode 
of examining the graduating classes at Normal 
Schools, and is, therefore, to be pardoned for the 
error into which he has fallen. It is true I did say 
that the system now in use does tend to break down 
the health of many of the best students; and such is 
the case, as all Normal School principals and profes- 
sors know. It has been my privilege to serve on the 
examining committee at a majority of the Normal 
Schools of the State, and at nearly every school has 
the Examining Board received a certificate from the 
faculty, stating that one of the members of the class 
was unable to attend the examination on account of 
impaired heaith ; and the same certificate stated that 
said member was one of the best scholars in the class. 
I made no reference to students who were not pre- 
pared for the examination through lack of time or any 
other cause; as we present no students for examina- 
tion at this school who are not believed by the Fac- 
ulty to be fully prepared to pass the examination, I 
have no sympathy with the plan of presenting those 
who are not fit to pass. 

This school has graduated seven classes; of these 
four were passed without the rejection of a single stu- 
dent, and in the whole history of the school only five 
students have been rejected. I consider it, therefore, 
unfair to imply that I advocate sending students be- 
fore the examining board. when they are but poorly 
prepared. On the contrary, it is true that the Faculty 
of this school (and I think I may say largely through 
my influence) have refused to allow students to ap- 
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pear before the State Committee even when we were 
morally certain they would pass the examination, be- 
cause we did not consider them fit to graduate at that 
time. 

My principal objection to the present plan of exam- 
ination, as I stated at the State Teachers’ Meeting, is 
that it encourages superficiality, and I have always 
based my objection largely upon that ground. The 
plan is out of date, and is not, to my knowledge, in 
use in the most progressive institutions. The dzer- 
niaé examinations have been abandoned at Yale, and 
annual examinations have taken their place ; the same 
is practically true at Harvard, Princeton, and Lafay- 
ette. At that institution which has led the van in so 
many reforms, the University of Michigan, even the 
class system has been abandoned with excellent re- 
sults. When a student has completed a study, he is 
examined in it, and if found proficient is passed, and 
that ends the test applied. 

I claim that if students were allowed, under certain 
restrictions, to enter the examination by the committee 
at its annual session, and pass the studies they had 
completed during the year, that there would be /ess 
haste, /ess cramming, /ess passing of immature students, 
and a corresponding strengthening of the whole sys- 
tem. It is not necessary to indulge in a comparison 
of years of experience as the question can not be set- 
tled in that way. My opinion. has been formed by 
close attention to the working of the present system, 
which is pronounced by competent authority, as the 
editorial alluded to will show, to result, each year, in 
bringing before the examining board students who are 
“ excited, nervous, broken down in health,’’ and who 
are “timid, and wanting in both the physical and 
moral strength required to pass a creditable examina- 
tion.” Such could not be the case under the system 
I advocate, and even if it were possible, no one could 
with any show of reason charge such a result to the 
system itself. GEO L. MARIS, 

State Normal School, West Chester, Pa., 

October 13, 1880. 

We cheerfully insert the above communi- 
cation from Prof. Maris in answer to our 
strictures upon his remarks at York. We cer- 
tainly had no intention to misrepresent his 
views on the question at issue. We quoted 
from the report of the stenographer, and, 
besides, we thought we understood his posi- 
tion from having had several conversations 
with him on the subject. No accusation was 
made that the students at West Chester are not 
as well prepared as at other Normal schools, 
and no implication can be fairly drawn from 
our remarks that Prof. Maris advocates send- 
ing poorly qualified students before the State 
Board of Examiners. What Prof. Maris did 
say at York, and what he still says, is that 
‘¢ the system of examination now in use tends 
to break down the health of many of the best 
students.’’ What we say is that it is not the 
system of examination that produces this bad 
effect, but the Aurry and the cram that pre- 
cedes the examination. Double the work 
that ought to belong to the Senior year is at. 
tempted to be done at the Normal schools, 
and the consequence is that some of the 





students break down. The proper remedy is 
to require more work to be done in the 
Junior year, or in the preceding years. Stu- 
dents at the Normal schools ought to have 
the last six months of their Senior year at 
least for the professional studies and reviews, 
while the truth is they are often pressed with 
new branches up to the very week of their 
examination. Let Prof. Maris try the expe- 
riment of giving his next Senior class more 
time for preparation, of heaping upon them 
a lighter load of studies, of allowing them to 
spend, without the pressure of other studies, 
some months in a careful, systematic review 
of the branches they have gone over in the 
course, and he will have no occasion to find 
fault with the mode of examination as it now 
exists. On the contrary, he will discover 
that the ‘* superficiality” which he now sup- 
poses it encourages is the outgrowth of the 
miserable custom of allowing the students in 
Normal schools to attempt to do twice as 
much as they can do well—to eat twice as 
much as they candigest—in the mad rush for 
diplomas. 

And as Prof. Maris basis his objections to 
the present plan of conducting the final exam- 
inations at the Normal schools largely upon 
the ground that it tends to ‘‘ superficiality,” 
it may be proper here to set the matter right. 
What does the present plan of examination 
at the Normal schools require? Let us see. 

1: The plan assumes a careful examination 
of all students upon entering school, in order 
that the extent of their acquirements may be 
ascertained as a basis for further in-truction. 
In case this examination is superficial, whose 
fault is it? 

2. The plan requires an examination of 
each individual student by the several profes- 
sors, branch by branch as the studies are 
completed. no one being allowed to drop a 
study until the proper professor declares him- 
self satisied that he knows it~ This is the 
plan proposed by Prof. Maris, the only dif- 
ference being that he would take the matter 
out of the hands of the faculty of the school, 
and place it in the hands of the State Board of 
Examiners. But in case there is anything 
superficial about it now, whose fault is it? 

3. The plan supposes that all students pre- 
senting themselves for final examination have 
been allowed, after completing the regular 
studies of the course, ample time for a general 
review of all the branches upon which they are 
to be examined by the State Board. Suppose 
they have not had time for this review, or 
have not covered the whole ground contem- 
plated by it, or have not been able to make 
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it careful, systematic and thorough, whose 
fault is it? 

4. The plan provides that the final exam- 
ination before the State Board shall cover in 
a general way all the branches included in 
the course. Suppose this examination to be 
superficial, it cannot lessen the scholarship of 
any one coming before the Board well pre- 
pared. To such, a superficial examination 
would be easy, and certainly could not prove 
very deleterious to health. But suppose it to 
be a close and thorough examination upon 
the branches covered by it, whose fault is it 
if students fail to pass it creditably? Whose 
fault is it if students come before the Board 
with the matter of the several studies of the 
course ill-digested and badly at command ? 
Is there any tendency in such an examina- 
tion to encourage ‘‘ superficiality ?”’ Will it 
not rather encourage ‘‘ superficiality ’’ to dis- 
pense with it? 


—~_> 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 





A **NEW DEPARTURE’’ SUGGESTED. 


l‘ a late number of Stoddart’s Review, 


Professor Lewis M. Haupt, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, publishes a valuable 
article on ‘* Technical Education in our Com 
mon Schools.’’ He first refers at some length 
to a discussion of the subject that took place 
at the Louisville meeting of the National 
Educational Association, quotes extracts from 
President Newell’s address, gives the con- 
flicting views of other prominent members, 
refers to the complaint made against the pub- 
lic school system that it is creating a kind of 
‘‘educated paupers, who have been taught 
too much to be willing to put their hands to 
anything like manual work,” and concludes 
by suggesting the art of constructing working 
drawings as a subject well adapted for in- 
troduction into common schools, and exceed- 
ingly valuable as a preparation for many 
kinds of business. We give below the whole 
concluding part of his article: 

From the above observations it appears to be evi- 
dent that there are serious defects in any system of 
education which does not provide some manual 
training in the arts; that under the present. system 
graduates of the public schools are unable to support 
themselves excepting by seeking employment as 
clerks, or in some official capacity ; that those pupils 
who most need it cannot affurd to attend school long 
enough to derive sufficient benefit from the in- 
struction in drawing to make it of any practical use ; 
and that drawing is fundamental to any progress in 
the mechanic arts, It is upon this last conclusion 
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that we desire to lay particular stress, as we believe it 
to be the first and most important step towards the 
co-ordination of theory and practice. But the draw- 
ing to which we refer is not that included in the pop- 
ular conception of the subject, which consists of in- 
struction in the manner of handling and using the 
necessary instruments, and in copying from the flat 
or from models; for all of this work may be done 
mechanically, and is destitute of intellectual culture. 
As the subject is now taught in the public schools, it 
is beliéved that there is very little that tends to de- 
velop the imagination to such an extent as to enable 
a pupil to form a mental’ conception of an object 
from.a mere verbal suggestion; and yet every new 
invention is but the fruit of such a process. 

The ideal must first be clearly conceived in the 
mind, thence transferred to paper in the language of 
the artisan, and finally reproduced in substance out 
of appropriate material. The inventor cannot convey, 
nor the workman interpret his idea, unless both are 
familiar with the conventional language which must 
be employed to represent objects, not as they appear 
to us; but as they do actually exist, according to 
their true dimensions, relations, and proportions, 
drawn to a scale. 

The present system of teaching drawing is useful 
only in so far as it cultivates the faculties of observing 
forms and the manual skill to reproduce them, re- 
quiring the exercise of the judgment and memory; 
but it is comparatively worthless for all practical 
purposes in the trades, excepting, perhaps, for the 
designer of free-hand patterns for tapestry, carvings, 
and similar applications, 

The mere copying of pictures or models, or the 
construction of perspectives by rules-of-thumb whose 
principles are not understood, is no more able to pro- 
duce a draughtsman than would the copying of any 
number of sheets of music be able to make a musi- 
cian, or the reproduction of hieroglyphics a linguist. 
Any one one who can handle a pencil may soon be 
taught to make a copy, although the characters are 
wholly unintelligible. To represent an object so that 
it may be constructed from the drawing requires that 
it should be dissected, and its several parts so pro- 
jected on the plane of the paper that the artisan shall 
know just where to find them and what they repre- 
sent; in short, a knowledge of projections, scales, and 
the conventions used in working drawings must be 
taught so as to be understood. 

This is the missing link between theory and prac- 
tice, without which all attempts to combine the in- 
dustrial school features with those of our common 
school system must fail, 

The elements of projection with their applications 
to working drawings should, in our opinion, form an 
essential feature in any well-digested curriculum of 
public school instruction. At present, such informa- 
tion is collated from books of trades, where it is given 
in the form of rules for each particular case; or it is 
learned by the apprentice through a process of what 
may be called absorption from daily contact with the 
patterns which he is obliged to handle. The result 
is unintelligent and expensive labor, and long experi- 
ence in acquiring a knowledge which might readily 
be imparted and obtained in a few months of well- 
directed effort in the public schools. 

As a disciplinary study this subject possesses pecu- 
liar advantages, inasmuch as it deals with positions in 
space as determined from given™positions on planes, 
and requires the exercise of the imagination and the 
cultivation of those mental faculties which are em- 
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tion to the arts, a1 vl 
and believe that it I | 
system would result 
country, by rende1 ng the pe 
und self-supporting. 
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large hotels, some handsome shops, and a 
number of fine private residences, we reached 
the point, about midway along the street, 
where, a few weeks before our visit, the Em- 
peror was shot by the crazy Doctor Noebling. 
The upper story window of the house from 
which the gun was fired, and where Noebling 
was captured, was still open, in accordance, 
as we were told, with an old German super- 
stitition to the effect that evil spirits must be 
in a room where such a bad deed is done, and 
they should be allowed a way of egress. 
Noebling himself, was then in prison await- 
ing his trial and execution, which took place 
soon after. The Emperor, still suffering greatly 
from his wound, and the shock to his system, 
had left Berlin for a more quiet resting-place, 
and the Crown Prince was at the head of 
affairs. We could easily see that he is a much 
sterner ruler, and much less popular, than the 
Emperor. Look out for a storm when the 
Emperor dies ! 

Approaching the eastern end of the Linden, 
we see before us, in the middle of the street, 
the splendid equestrian statue of Frederick the 
Great, in bronze, by Rauch, forty-two feet 
high, and considered the most imposing mon- 
ument of the kind in Europe. The pedestal 
is of polished granite, and divided into three 
sections. ‘The upper one contains allegori- 
cal figures, relating to the education, domes 
tic life, and public career of the great Prus- 
sian king. At the four corners of the second 
one are figures on horseback of the most 
distinguished of Fredeérick’s generals, and 
that below is filled with the names of the 
celebrated soldiers and civilians of the time. 
The statue itself impresses one with a sense 
of majesty and power. The king is repre- 
sented in his coronation robes; but from his 
look of determination, and the fiery courage 
depicted on his face, you would think it was 
the crisis of a battle, and he was about to 
lead a tinal charge. Almost opposite the 
statue, on the right, is the plain looking Pal- 
ace of the Emperor William; and on the 
left runs the extensive front of the Academy 
of Science and Art, and next to it the build- 
ings of the world-renowned University of 
Berlin. On the same side as the Emperor’s 
Palace, and separated from it only by an open 
space, is the Opera, House, built in a style 
and with a degree of ornamentation that 
would have done no discredit to ancient 
Greece. 

And now we cross the Schloss-Briicke, a 
bridge over an arm of the Spree, and our 
interest is at its height. The bridge itself is 


adorned with a number of over life size‘ 
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| groups in marble. They illustrate the life of 
a soldier. In the first, Victory teaches a boy 
the history of herces ; in the second, Minerva 


instructs him how to use weapons ; in the 


third, Minerva presents the combatant with 
arms; in the fourth, Victory crowns the 
conqueror. ‘The others are not quite so sig 
nificant. Beyond the bridge we enter the 


beautiful square called the Lustgarten, 247 
yards long and 220 yards wide, planted with 
trees and ornamented with fountain 
contre stands the equestrian statue of Frede1 
ick William III., and a little distance away is 
an immense granite basin twenty-two feet in 
diameter, hewn out of a solid block. Sur- 
rounding the Lustgarten is the 
structure known as the Sch/oss, or Royal 
Palace, 184 yards long and 128 yards wide 
with two courts, but without much pretension 
to architectural beauty; the little cathedral 
erected by Frederick the Great; and the 
splendid buildings used as the Royal Museums, 


In the 


mmense 


Old and New. Sitting down on the steps of 
the portico of the Old Museum, in the shade 
of one of its Ionic colums, we contemplate 


the scene before us, rest and think Then, 
calling a carriage, we are off to s 
sights of the great German capital 

serlin now has a population of over a 
million, while twenty years ago it scarcely 
exceeded one half that numbe1 Like many 
European cities, it is divided into two parts 


with very different characterist t old 
city and the new. The old city situated 
upon and around the islands of the Spree, has 
narrow, crooked streets, ancient looking 
buildings and small, old-fashioned shops In 
many of the suburbs that have grown up 
around this nucleus, the streets a traight, 
broad and well paved, and have miles of 
handsome buildings with all the modern 
improvements. Our drive took us first into 
the old city, past the Rathhaus and t Town 
Court, and through the markets. We w 

out of our way to see the monument to the 


poet Schiller, in front of the theatre: and 


then rode rapidly along Friedrichs-Strasse, 
Leipziger-Strasse, and Wilhelms-Strasse, the 
three finest streets in the city, next to the 
Linden. In the north half of the latter we 
saw the Palace of Princes Alexander and 
George of Prussia, and what interested us 
more, the office and house of the Chancellor 
of the Empire, Bismarck. Wilhe!ms-Platz, 
on this street, is adorned with shrubbery and 
flowers, and on the north side of it is the 
handsome palace of Prince Chark Pass- 


ing the Hall of the Imperial Diet, or the 
place where the Reichstag holds its sessions, 
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and the Herren haus, or Upper Chamber . 
went through the Letpsiger Thor into the} can De lown in the 
large and attracti ; 
gartn Chis 
acres, is shaded with fine old ti ind beau inder. th tokens the « 


tifully laid out in drives, walks and brid Bismarckian | y of repr 


park contains nearly 6 in at \ ir can 


paths. ‘There are charming lakes, running purpose only in the hai 
streams, dashing waterfalls, enjoyable retreats, | The day is coming—and « 
and inviting places of retreshm l he p luod w 


Zodlogical Garden and Hippodrome are co rs. and. as is to be fe 
nected with ‘Vhiergarden at the southwestern | t tion over t nd. The 


corner, The northwestern part the garden, | future will not only be unite 
just outsid 
Konigs Plats, the Place de la Concorde of 1 deal of our time in the 
of Berlin. ‘The 


although recently laid out, is fast becoming not as those of 


e of the Brandenburg Gate, is \\ we remained in Be 


smarck, 
ming rapidly— 
k down its 
ured, spread dis 
Germany of the 


a fashionable resort In the « 198 Vatican or the Louvt Apart from 
feet high, the splendid monument of Victory, ‘s of pture and paintings, which 
intended to commemorate the grand su not at pt to describe, we were 
sesses of the German arms in the recent wars terested in the Antiquarium, on the 
with _Denmark, Austria and | I 1 fl ft Old Museum, and in the 
one of the most magnificent structures of | yns in the lower story 
kind in the world. Its base is a ilar ter New M m lhe Antiquarium con- 
race approached by eight granite step On r of rooms filled with bronzes, 
this stands the massive pedestal, covered wit 3, mosal mural paintings, weapons, 
elaborate reliefs representing the batt mong t t rnaments, et istrating 
others, of Konigsgratz and Seda I t rf t incient Etruscans, Greeks and 


the p - lestal, a few steps ascen 
of Victory,” surrounded by Dor colum f room taining 
and with walls in which are i 


illustrating the war of 1870, and the 1 cameo ven and a 
tion of the German Empire ly the roof ibly I 
of the Hall, about sixty feet from the grout t Roman Augustu 
rises the sandstone column, in t flut ¢ valuable colle 
which are p!aced in three rows sixty captured val, moder ( 


Danish, Austrian, and Fren canno At I pecime! 


we summit, th 


and the monument is crowned w i i i co ( ns, wl 


of Victory forty two feet hig | vieW l w rranged. | 


from the top is very fine, embra princiy races of men 
city and surrounding country t the earth here a iodels of 

While there is much to dia I B l! cd l cles 
cannot be called a handsome « Many poses } wea 


J 
J 
J 


its publi bi 
able taste, an 


L 
thrown off the homely, country-lik 1s 1. ont 


istics of an old-fashioned Germa ‘ vays of 
not as a city of beauty, it impr isa ) all quarters ¢ 

city of power [t is the capital of the great | t x, Caff Sou 
German Empire. Here live the Kaiser W ike 

liam, the Princes of the Empire, Bismar One day we | 1 a visit to 


the German In- 


Von Moltke ; here the Re ichstag } S | M ) [t y > round 11007, in 
r: posing in its strength, Is t power that can f ft South Kensington Museum 
place on its feet, in the space of twenty-fou London. Our own school of Industrial 
h us, anarmy of more thana million of men Art in Phila is intended to be an 
weil drilled, well equipped, and w ificered n uracter, ‘The collections 

an army probably more formida man » similar to those al lescribed 


for man, than any the world has ever see 
But with all this power the Germ 


museum there 
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is a fine library, and we found there also a | 
flourishing School of Design with upwards of 


five hundred students 

Every traveler in Berlin visits Potsdam, if for 
no other reason, out of respect to the mem- 
ory of Frederick the Great. We were to that 
extent ‘‘a hero worshiper.”’ ‘The distance 
out is sixteen miles. Potsdam, a mere village 


in the time of Frederick, is now a city of 


some 50000 inhabitants. Its situation is 
exceedingly beautiful, being on an island in 
the Havel and surrounded by a 
of lakes bounded by 
slopes, and the intervening valleys, are cov 
ered with gardens and parks. Crossing at 
once, upon our arrival, the Lange Briicke, 
we see on our left the beautiful Lustyarten 
with its fourteen bronze busts of Frederick’s 
most celebrated generals. ‘The S 
Royal Palace, is before us, and we seek ad 
mission, but are told that we must wait until 


later in the day, as some of the 


series 


wooded hills, whose 


iloss, or 


rooms were 
Over 
night by guests attending the wedding of the 
daughter of the Emperor’s son, the 
Prince of Prussia. ‘The bride by-the-by was 
a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, and the 
groom a brother of the king of Holland. We 
enjoyed tl meeting—in the 
streets and drives—some of the grand people 
who had come to Potsdam to attend the wed 
ding—we had not come for that purpose 
Not being able to gain admission to the Pal 
walked about the Court, out into the 
adjoining parade-ground, and along some of 
the stre 
to the celebrated Park of Sans Souci, forever 
connected with the memory of the great Prus 
sian king Entering the park by a 
built in the form of a Roman triumphal arch, 
we are soon at the Great Fountain, 
which the water bursts in a stream one hun- 
dred and twelve feet high, and falls back into 
the basin in richly colored mists, and showers 
of brillant diamonds 
of Frederick, in marble, stands near by, copied 
after the one in the Linden, at Berlin. ‘lhe 
Palace of Sans Souci is approached from the 
fountain by a series of terraces and broad 
flights of steps, bordered on both sides by 
magnificent lawns adorned in the highest 
This palace 


in confusion, having been occupied 


» Crown 


1e privilege of 


ace, We 


‘ts ; then, calling a carriage, we drove 


te 
ate 


from 


An equestrian statue 


style of art is only one story 
high, and is not imposing in appearance ; 
but its surroundings are exceedingly attractive 
and beautiful, and it was the favorite resi 
dence of the Prussian monarch. ‘The rooms 
occupied by the king remain almost unaltered, 
and can see the bed in which he 
slept, the table on which he took his meals, 


here we 
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the chair on which he died, and the clock 


which is said to have stopped at the moment of 
his death. The Orangery is used mainly asa 
gallery of art and is 
hundred and thirty yards long, with a facade 


t tasteful sti 


adorned with columns and statues. In front 
there are terraces, flights of steps, lawns and 


ornamentations as at Sans Souci. | 
a home fit for the gods. We mov 
avenues beautified by all that can be done by 
landscape gardener, aided by architect and 
sculptor, until we are | 
helmeted soldier with musket at shoulder, pac 


rough Y ia ed by a 
ing back and forth across the drive, a hundred 
yards away from the splendid New Palace, the 
residence of the Crown Prince. He explained 
it the Pr 


understood at on that as the 


his conduct 
and w 

Emperor was sick, the affairs of the Empire 

were in 

less carriage, it was 

another Noebling to do 

or not, we were 


by saying th 
home ; 
the hands of his son, and ou 
suspecte 1, might 
Niwa wyury Like it 


stopp I. and had to cx 


ourselves by riding around the Palace at a 
distance that was not dangerou On out 
way back by another route, w t e\ 


1 


recurring new beauties of this wonderful 
park on either hand, 
the royal chateau of Charlott of, and then 


hurried on to make good our postponed visit 
to the Royal Pala n the « J | Palace 
surrounds an open court and coniain large 
number of apartments, some of w h are the 


apartments of Frederick the Great. a 
of Frederick William III, and Frederick 


William L[V., all being carefully rved as 
left by those monarchs Our main interest 
was in the rooms of Frederick | Great, and 
here we found his inkstand, w o desk, a 


bookcase with the French bo 


read, chairs and sofa with covers partially 
torn off by his much-indulged dos md ey n 
his hat, scarf,-and walking st Great as 
he was, he used little thing ce other men 

The American minister at the t ‘of our 


visit to Berlin. was Bayard Tay , P 


sylvanian, born in the same n orhood 
with myself, about my age, and 3d school- 
mate and friend It w months 
before his death | p \ hnings at 
his house, and he visited me at my hotel I 
cannot close this letter in any better way than 
to report some of the things he 1 n our 


interviews. 


He spoke of his ulth He 
had been sick, but said he was better, and in- 

He seemed con ‘rned 
lest the reports of his sickness should alarm 
America. I see now that he 
must have had a premonition of h 


deed felt quite well 


his fr ends in 


35 approach- 





to 
te 
to 
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ing death. Literary work, he said, he had No matter wl 


laid aside for the present, except light work wever, the con 


that required little thinking. He meant to lritted 
resume his life of G ethe whet the ¢ 1S 
weathercame. On the writi ott ; work he | I 


J 
J 


dwelt with enthusiasm, and 
materials in the hands of no one e! ‘\ the his 

Gen. Grant had been in Berlin ashort time’ H 
before. He said he had been very anxiou m 


about his coming, fearing tl rything 
would not go off well, but | ad been fro 
agreeably disappointed. Gen. Grant had) yw y him 


made an excellent impression on the chief more grateful 


dignitaries of the Empire, and was himself | a vol 
one of the most wonderful of mer He had | 1 ln 


not been himself prepossessed in his favor, bu 


every day he had been in his « ympany tl my birth- 
General had grown greater and greate! He 

considered him the greatest man of the cen lo me 

tury, superior even to Bismarck, whom he back w 


very much admired. Old W 
Mr. Taylor was evidently a ¢ 

at the German capital, and he spoke of ve for 

rulers of the Empire with great respect. H t ho 

related the following inciden 

feeling, not unmixed with pride dit 

after hearing that the Empero rt 


on the street and severely wou ( 

at the Palace, and in accordan wit 

German custom, left his nam < key = 

for the purpose, a simple way o ng ; 
interest and sympathy. His nar was re 


t 


corded before that o 


I 
ister, and next to Bismarck S 


after he received a message ft | 
saying that she desired to see t P 

2 : . W 
ace His coming was evidently 1 by : 


the servants, for he was quickly el H 
a drawing-room, and the Emp I \ 

him almost without ceremony, S 

brought him in substa mes 

the sick Emperor: ‘* Tell the A n M 
ister, that I admire his great « 

that I desire him to exert 

here in behalf of peace. | 

bloodshed during my reign.”’ \ 
sentiment,’ said Mr. Taylor, * fi nol 
man.’’ ‘The Minister then ta 

dition of the German nation ck 
policy of repression, questioned w er 
publican form of government w 
adapted to Germany, and feared in cas 
the death of the Emperor a 
sion. His duties as Minister he 
‘« There is little of any import 

he said, ** and my time is nearly all taken 
in hearing the trifling complaints of retur1 
Germans who claim to have been natura i pil. 7 


9 ; 
} 


in the United States.’ ' the mind 
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the teacher’s art. From the care of Mr. Collins the 
young scholar passed into Mt. Joy Academy, where 
he prosecuted his studies until the sixteenth year of 
his age, when he took up the vocation of his life— 
that of teacher. The constraint which thus early 
pressed him out of studious retreats into the vexed 
arena of life’s stern emprise was 
—* Res angu domi’—as his own genial humor 
and classic taste would probably have expressed it. 
He continued to teach near home for six or seven 
years, seizing with honorable diligence the occasional 
opportunities which offered to resume his own inter 
rupted course of study. In the intervals of his school 
terms, he pieced out his collegiate preparation by 
terms of study at New London Academy, in Chester 
county, and White Hall Academy, in Cumberland 
county. And through all this prolonged strain of 
noble endeavor, the of the brain was mated 
with the humbler toil of the hand. During the win- 
ter evenings he worked at the trade of tailor. In this 
occupation, though but temporary and provisional, he 
displayed his characteristic aptitude and resource. 
** Nothing he touched that he did not adorn.”’ Not 


g 
withstanding the lack of any di to 


doubtless, 


poverty 


t 
St 


work 


rect incitement 





kindle an ardor of pursuit, he still devoted himself 
with drudging fidelity to his lowly task, and won an 
honorable repute for skill. 

We have now reached the stage at which this 


brave runner begins to draw near his 
In the year 1853 h 


of pecuniary means to enter Dickinson Co 


strong 
e found himself prepared in point 
Not- 


the harassing hindrances, which had be 


] 
I 


lece 
> 


withstanding 


set him, his intellectual preparation had not miscat 
ried; for he entered at once upon the S yphomore 
year, and henceforth held his course easily abreast of 
all competitors, graduating in due time with honor. 
His first appearance in connection with the schools 
of Harrisburg was on October Ist, 1857, when he 


elected principal of the “ North Ward Male 
Chis position he held until August, 


resione l to ack ept a leric al position 


was 
High School.,”’ 
1864, when he 
he military departments of the | 
ernment, then located in Harrisburg. In 
to the vocation 


in one ol t S. Gov- 


15660, how 


ever, we find him returning of his 





earliest choice. He was during this year elected 
principal of the ‘* South Ward Male High School, 
which occupied the building now used for the city 
hospital He remained in charge here until Sep 


the two schools which he suc- 


yht were consolidated into the present 
“ Boys’ High § hool.’ 
principal, and so continued until May 4, 1869, when 
from the summit of his rising reputation he mounted 
the highest promotion. The 
office of city superintendent being at this time cre 
In line of 


romotion he had now exhausted the 


1867, when 


rht 


tember, 
cessively tau 


Of this school he was elected 


step in the order of 


the 


ated, he was appointed to fill it. t] 
fessional | 
of aspiration wi 
had 
effective 
of his n that service which lay along 
the summit-level which he had now attained I 
trespass on no disputed ground, and meddle with the 
laurels of no living man, when I say of this first 
superintendent that he made the office which he 
filled; that he constructed the system which he so 
ably administered 


pro- 
range 
hin his chosen field. But not by far 
the of brilliant and 
In fact, I think that the best work 


} 


he exhausted possibilities 


service 
, 
life l 


was yn 


Nor do I here suggest any invid- 
between him a For it 
concurrence 


of 
him t 


arn this 


1d his successors. 
but the 
» enable 


ious contras 


required not alone al 


opportunity with 


NILy 
; 


ability, t toe 


meed of praise. Of 


course, it can happen but once 
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eed” | 
and to one man, to organize one and the me system, 
Other opportunities of service and other guer I 
fame await his worthy successors, May they nobly 
earn, and gracefully wear, the f I nor the 
office ! 

We have now followed our subject » that sphere 
of action where, I think, his intel rac} ery 
found its most characteristic and co ! employ 
ment. For in his mental structure, the intense and 
practical Scotch-Irish strain manifestly overbore the 





contemplative German. He was | en 

man of affairs. He possessed, in a } 

the organizing and executive fa 

seek his monument, look around ”’ n t] 

which he organized, and the reco 

tion. Within that noble head, N nic in its 
massive girth and strong repo 1 W room 
enough for a diversified range of fa He ild 
not easily have heen cast into a 1 e where he 
would have made a notable failure Nevertheles 

the practic il w the pole toward v h tended the 
forces of his intellectual life The \ ructure f 
his literary sty] betraved the prt mind 
prompt an ive, even ft ‘: ts nat il 
expression. Impudent ai hing n he 
despised ; na so, wit! mae t . | rhaps 
unwise, he hugged tl le of t 
his intelle l t e half-conce eneral 
view. He certainly lacked the har n the 
the world for a full recogniti { If in 
this he erred, perl ps hed Ww I 
the world can well afford to 

The course of the narrative ! vy tot 
period which cl the long an é 
his service to the school system Succe 
sive re-elections i! 1572 75 1 vin each 
other by the fore-ordination an f of 
merit, brought his term of service \pril 1, 
157 ), when | re gned the pos é ni 
long career. 

And now, as I m he tk t tage 
of my story, the m, methodical mpassive 
history gives place to a tumult of sa es. All 
the drapery of my nple story het tragical 
For here Death begins to ming] W ng 
shadow with the swift current of « It 
my heart with the pang of an unutte re- 
call events and incidents that have e so the 
tic in the new significence wh tamped 
upon them 7 history, t ff 
ciently sad witl access } 
and a successful career threa rem re 
blight. Nor wa death, even the ed 
intruder upon the ene I feare er, 
and yet I feebly hoy ed that of f the 
past might yet arise the phoet ! emed 
future. 

A fresh career at this time threv | l 
before him. He accepted a profes n insti- 
tution located near Chicag« He t new 
sphere, eager to lay uj yn the ful i ffered 
the leverage which should lift his st ng fortunes 
into the line of arn honorable and é future, 
Restored health, lengthened life, | ‘ nal ad- 
vancement, were the flattering tern ich hope 
frafied the prospect f this new re. But 
between the lines in which our sa earts would 
nredestinat ir future, an invisil evermore 
tracing the decrees of the over g | 

For our friend, the destiny t mid a 
these bright hopes, like the serpent amid 
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flowers, was a very sad one—to spend the painfu wat vith the rance tl he’ committed his 
dregs of a doomed life, and to die in a land of | d to the fuge of the great Redemption. 
trangers'! leve eless e “re ron vu , : 

stranger Ne erthele h ntered ! If so. then w The past is at last redeemed ; 
his new field For some months he contir to fi eed ' . 
his office with marked acceptance His instructions 


were given for a time in German as well as English Sat - 
Here, as ever, his genial and engaging sition i we ay 1 the f ving solutions 


was winning the hearts of col eague i] 
ind his evident lity was commanding m 
place in the confidence and respect ol I 

the while mortal disease was pr ng u I ! 
and cumbering him with ever-growi 

Yet with a sublime fortitude he strove t { ¢ y t ig vote 


secret of his sufferings locked in his bosor | \ l ve ve heard witl id and 
succumbed till nature’s st erve of v ' | the | D. S. Burns, 
was spent in the unequal s gle, J ar : rintendet f ic 
desperate grapple with death—O! how y t 

how heroic! So far did he prot: [ wW humble submission 
tary c ynflic . that the end came upon t . } | est WwW t} 
his own family with a shock of ip! By virt y ¢ . lity g $posi 
of the necessity of the case, a homele 1 e I 1 is t¢ worthy 
comes the sequel of t pathetic history : 

[ pause but an instant at th ynclu y I he { . 
tas! to weave into it n tex é \ r } God 
thread of “consolation, The mind of Sarge 
lay entombed in long of f ese res sent 
varied by brief fitful in [ b- 
one of these he cheered the |] f H 


MISCELLANY. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC 1? rt} y y of the tir hay ! tended 


Supt, BAKER has prepared a « for ris that, in ¢ |, the 
the unyraded scl ls of the yur f H ¢ i I n examina 
Each teacher has been s | " Ww la ! \ i ' . 
of the “course”’ adopted, and it will t 5 
the schools of the county ¢ SSI ng the first 

Supt. W, C. McLenahan has had a very 
Normal class during the past m hat M ’ I ri elpl known 
four teachers were enrolled the secor [ ¢ ed s n of Super- 
session, and much interest was manifest , aN i ! Wayne, Ind., 


Supt LahRoss 
institutes this season; of it D 
Novembe 
ber 201! 

The new Normal scl | building fe } riut Q ek comme! rO 


Edinboro’ (12th Distri will be dedi 


v 


15th, and t her at Wicor I 


propriate exercises, November 23 
Supt, Larrabee, of Wayne junty, ex] ) 3 N . My ‘ i Permanent 
a series of local institutes during the t sch ‘ n ! 
year, and have a system of montl é tion : ‘ , u ast evening ol 
and reports carried out in all the ( ne f 5 | nte ly i 
Supt. Chamberlain, of Crawford « ty " nanas € gola wv 
520 teachers or members present at the 1 he 
institute in Meadville, October 11 hor { ent ed by Dr. 
Supt. Berg, of Cambria county, say y have not | ¢ H. Thon lelphia, aid in 
a sufficient number of well-qualified t hers to f he It cor f arge receiving hragm 


the schools of said county He w eo ed to form att rod of v metal. 


re-examine a number of the applicants he li l iment u y simply holding the free 

jected. he 1 etween e teeth, th nds not 
A number of meetings of teache 1 to é red in ¢ eration 

was held in the townships and bor shs Lehig! I t ce ser! y will be taken on 


county, immediately preceding the openi: f the! De ri yea It is estimated that the 
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population of the Empire, which was 42,727,360] , ic 
| of Robinson Crusoe 


when the census was taken four years ago, will be 
about 45,500,000. 


A preparation sold in England under the name of 


the “* new smoking mixture,’ was found to be about 
one-third tobacco and two-thirds chamomile flowers. 

In the Yellowstone Park, on the slopes of Ame- 
thyst Mountain, 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the river 
valley, are exposed a series of fossil trees, many of 
which are standing as they grew, and from twenty to 
thirty feetin height. There is a vertical mile of this 
fossil forest. 

It is stated that a German manufactory is making 
more than a ton of glucose or grape-sugar a day from 
old linen rags. The rags first converted into 
dextrine, by the addition of sulphuric acid. The dex 
trine is washed with milk of lime, and then treated 
with acid stronger than the first used, when glucose 
immediately crystallizes from the mass. Rich con- 
jellies are made from this product, which 
with 


are 


fections an 
is chemica 
from fruits. 

The fastest time of a railroad train in this country 
was recently made from Philadelphia to New York 
by the Bound There were four cars 
drawn by a new Baldwin locomotive, with only one 


obtained 


] 
t 
i 


ly identical grape-sugar 


Brovk route. 
6% feet driving-wheel on each side. 
from Philaneiphia to Jersey City, 89% miles, was 
made in 97 minutes, 

It is that March 3Ist, 1848, at 
o’clock in the morning, so little water was dripping 
over the Falls of Niagara that a man and his daugh- 
ter walked half-way across the stream near the edge 
of the precipice. ‘This low water lasted until nearly 
night, when the stream began rapidly to swell, and 
The cause of 
due to the 
wn stream 
water 


stated on five 


before morning was as large as usual. 
this unusual the river was 
fact that the wind had blown strongly d 
from Lake Erie, forcing a large amount of 
iddenly turned, blowing directly 


condition ol 


over the falls, and 
up stream, the water then also being dammed in the 
ym Lake Erie. 

, of Michigan, states that 
rendered fire-proof by the use of borax 
a teaspoonful to each pint of starch, 
No injurious effects 


river by ice ft 
Dr. Kedze 
fabrics can be 
in starching 
after the addition of the water. 
can result from the use of borax in this way, and the 
substance is so cheap that all can afford to use it. If 
children, were 


rt cotton 


cotton clothing, especially that of 


submitted~to this treatment, serious accidents 
much suffering would often be avoided. 
A new tea-service made by an American firm at 


Limoges, France, has just been received by Mrs. 
President Hayes. It consists of soup, fish, dinner, 
game, bird, dessert and fruit, coffee and tea ser 
vices, and comprises about five hundred pieces, It 


was designed by Mr. Theodore R. Davis, and etchers, | 


engravers, and painters, to the number of fifteen, were 
employed on the woak. The designs are entirely 
new and novel, and relate exclusively to American 
products of the earth, air and water. The cost of 
the service is about $3,co00. 

The conditions favorable to longevity are summed 
up by a French authority as follows: Great sobriety, 
regular labor (usually in the open air), daily exercise 
short of fatigue, early hours, a comparatively well- 
to-do life, calmness of mind in meeting troubles, 


moderate intellectual power, and a happy life. 
happy influence of marriage on the duration of 
is universally admitted, and re-marriage dozs not 
seem to be unfavorable. 


life 





| Scotland, who lived 


The distance 


and | 


The | 
| 


MISCELLANY. 


THE Juan Fernandez in the ‘‘ Life and 
s an island of 
ocean, about 400 miles west of Valparai 


seaport of Chili. The island is about e 
long by six broad, somewhat mou 
has abrupt shores. It is of volcani 


some fertile and well-wooded valleys 
ander Selkirk was left on the island ne 
turies ago, it belonged to Spair 





Chili, and serves merely as a p 
going from the Atlantic by way of ¢ 
Peru or California; or from Val; 
Melbourne. 5S l attempts have 
colonize the place, 
have not been carried out. 
Selkirk’s Lookout, there is 
square fastene:| to 

“In Mem ry 
f Largo, in 


ifa 
vera | 
but they have « 
On a hig 
an iron ta 
of , ae 
ihe rock, on which 
of \ exalt 
the C 
t} 


this island, in 


inscription : 
Mariner, a native « 
on 
tude for four years an: 


from the Cinque Port Galley of 96 


A. D. 1704, ind was taken off in tl D 
February 12th, 1709. He died a | 
M.S. Weymouth, A. D. 1723, aged 47 
a 
COUNTY INSTITUTES 
Columbia, Orangeville, N 
Lawrence, New Castle, 
Lancaster, Lancaster, 
Montgomery, Norristown, 
Mercer, Mercer, 
Bucks, Doylestown, 
Carbon, Weatherly, 
Dauphin, Dauphin, 
Delaware, Media, 
Erie, ] nboro’, 
Franklin, Chambersburg, “6 
Juniata, Mifflintown, “ 
Adams, Gettysburg; 
Lehigh, Allentown, D 
Lycoming, Muncy, 6 
Mifflin, Lewistown, 
Lackawanna, Scranton, 
Clearfield, Clearfield, 
Union, Mifflinburg, 
Forest, lionesta, 
Fulton, McConnellsbur 
Dauphin, Wiconisco, 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, 
Schuylkill, Pottsville, 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, ss 
Northumberl’d, Sunbury, 
Clinton, Kenovo, 
Armstrong, Kittanning, 
Beaver, New Brighton, 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, 
Butler, Butler, ‘“s 
Cambria, Ebensburg, ‘ 
Centre, Bellefonte, 
Elk, Ridgway, 
Fayette, Uniontown, 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
Montour, Danville, 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, 
York, York, 
Somerset, Somerset, 
Jefferson, Brookville, 
Clarion, Clarion, ] 


1 fourmonths. H« 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Worvs AND THEIR Uses. Past and Present. A 
Study of the English Language. By Richard 
Grant White. Third kdition, Revised and Cor- 
rected. P? ce, 2. 

EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. A Sequel to “Words and 
Their Uses.” By Richard Grant White. Boston: | 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $2. 
Since the publication of the first-named volume 

some ten years ago, it has become widely known, 

and is quoted as an authority in the use of language 
by English-speaking people. The author’s large 
and intimate acquaintance with our literature, his fine 


taste and broad scholarship, and his common-sense 
though frequently severe criticism, commend these 
volumes to the intelligent student, Mr. White pro- 
tests against the heresy that “usage” is to be out 
He does not object to change or in- 





supreme guide 
novation within proper lines, but would keep the 


word as near as possible to its true signification» Le 


gives forms of speech which have become habitual to 
many, and many illustrations of single words im- 
properly used in current speech and the columns of 
the newspaper, which will set the reader to thinking, 
to looking up the authorities, and possibly to medi- | 
tating personal reforms in his own use of language 
He holds that formal English grammar is utterly 
needless, and should be swept away, in which view 
of the matter we think him certainly at fault ; though 
at the same time we admit that technical grammar 


, 
has been given undue prominence in the schools, and | 
that the results of its study have been utterly inade- 
quate to the time and effort spent upon it as a dis- 


tinct ‘branch of instruction. 

MANUAL oF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. Ay Charles 
Morris. _f2mo. L?. g20. Price, $1.75. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 

All persons who read much must know something 
of classical literature, those writings which are the 
chief glory of the best days of Greece and Rome. 


The volume under notice presents biographical 
sketches of the principal Greek and Roman authors, 


with illustrative extracts from their works, together | 


wit) a brief survey of the rise and progress of the 
var.uus forms of literature, and some account of 


authors of less note. It is a more comprehensive 
view of the great field than is to be found in any 
other text-book of its size within our knowledge, 


THE VEGETABLE WoRLD Being a TListory of 
Plants, with thetr Structure and Peculiar Proper 
ties. Adapte? from the Work of Louis Figuier, 


with a Glossary of Botanical Terms. New and | 

Revised Edition. fp. 588. New York: D. Ap- | 

pleton & Co. 

This work contains nearly five hundred illustra- 
tions, all excellent, and many of them admirable. 
For these alone, nearly all of which were drawn from 
nature, the book is worth its cost to the student of | 
plants and plant life. The book is divided into four | 
parts: I. The physiology of plants, comprising a | 


description of different parts or organs of vegetables 
and explanation of the various functions performed 
by means of them; 2. The principles on which the 
classification of plants into particular groups rests, 
with brief sketches of the lives of the more eminent 


botanists ; 3. The systematic arrangement of plants, 


giving a general view of the vegetab! 
describing one or two prominent piant 


types of their respective orders or groups; 4. The 


geographical distribution of plants; an 
ary of botanical terms. It is a book f 


table and the general reader, as well as | 

shelf and the desk of the student. 

LirE THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG MEN B 
D. D., Pastor of St. Mark's Lutheran 
Louts, Mo. Pp. 340. Philadelphia 
Publication Society 


Books of this kind need no endorsement 








yi merit, 


The necessity for them is urgent; too many of them 
cannot be written; and this is one st of its 
class It had its origin in a series of Sunday even 
ing lectures delivered to the young en of the 
author’s pastoral charge. Evils to be sl l, evil 
and its resistance, the peril f mal ng » De 
rich, causes of failure in life, the elements of endu 
ing success, character, duty, tl B fidelity, 
home memories, etc., are among th ts dis- 
cussed, in a style at once earne juent 

The father may do his son, or the son s friend, 

great good by putting into his ha , on 

Henry Ward Beecher’s “ Letters to \ r M ” 

It may mark a turning-point in the young m ‘ 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW SCHOO! 
By Finley Bu , Counsel -/ Cour 
Bluff , lowa. fp. 154 Price, $1 ’ yo? 
A. S. Barnes & Compan 
The object of the « ym piler f f the 

common school law has been 0k 

useful to the busy law pra 

teachers and school officers.’? The write | 

himself to what has been actu led, and 

what is believed'to be the law QO lions respecting 
school taxation, contracts, employment of teachers, 
authority of teachers, rules and regu ivhts of 
pupils, powers of officers, liabilities hers and 
directors, use of s¢ hool property, et nstantly 
arising in the management of ou ! nd 
itis often important to know wl W » be 
done under given circumstances It will, 

in many directions, be found clea m l 

valuable in subject-matter. 

“EpucaTion.” A Ai-monthly Ma I to 
Science, Art, Philosophy, Literatu Educa- 
tion. By Thomas W. Bicknell, B ry 
We heartily welcome this magazin 

occupy the high place it purpose n 

to thinking teachers in all parts of the « ry rhe 

editor says: “Our magazine purpo jues- 
tions of education on the sides phy and 

humanity. We hope to secur Y 

writers of breadth as well as depth, of gene: 

well as special attainments. We h ri 

studies of our best thinkers and w vithin the 

reach of all classes of our profe » off 

those ambitious to ascend, the m m n 

by the intellectual upliit of supe: xperienced 

minds. We hope to show that n ar- 
mony in all department f st lowes 

grade to the highest; and th h 

grade is an element in th n ery 

uther section. We shall endeavor 1 recogi e in 
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the departments, their functions in the related ecu BOOKS RECEIVED 
cational organism, the harmony of whose adjustment 
is the proper and universal study of the true educato 


lected and Arranged by Henry 


Above all, it will be our purpose to secure a b I ; ; > | 
. , - ' as , Bost H 1, Mifflin & 
understanding of the human mind, the laws w 





govern its growth, and the results to be attained [em ‘ Adapted for 
ihereby, are but the nearer approach of | hum , Jot ees M., >. 
. , rut Pp 192. \Lin- 
to the divine, and an adaptation of the! est faitl » ¥ Antwerp, Bragg & ( 
to the soul’s spiritual nee is; in otne vords, that A N d f Primary 
t _ \f ei nit 
education and religion are one whole, l t tl 4, \. M., A Principal, 
, : [ I th . : ‘ I ».3 69 Price for 
comp-ement of each other t Ct _ Brown and 
These are noble aims, and t 1 f 
the teachers’ profession is t they may be ' ‘MMAR. For the use of Schools and 
l Tl I bet ' N. R A. M Ph, U., Pein- 
tained, 1€¢ number belore us I : gin g 1S I H , Pa, and 
Several of the papers are given second-hand, havin I 1ub’s Arithmeties,’” ‘* Plain 


been previously read at the meetings t , i hia; Porter & 


bodies; but this fact can scarcely dett m the A Text-B for the use of 
interest to a majority of those into wh inds t t t t isiness 
now come Future numbers wi 10 d t be f | try eping and a 

‘ P F = 1 | Ora Ly . 2 ie 
wita matter Iresn » All y t N . , Millers- 
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Translated m the German é é Be | H Pp 
the natural a pment of t ] , 
childhood, New 3 Daniel § C. : Yn RS. tory Studies, 
, ‘ ‘5 I , | ‘eorge S 
We were misled by the ti this I \ M or 7 . 
‘ . , npany 
that \ supposed it to ( m [ iar Scnools 
** powers of childh od,”’ expla r { r **n t ’ A nts 
} ” ; I High 
ural devel ypment. And fr t > 
German, we to it for grant that haract ' O Viet Pp.: 
sd by the usual German thor ; \ I t iction, 
the book, but found it in no way w x . 7 
a . A METRY By 
and we respectfully suggest to the her ach y t lames 
+} tit] j i , 
in the whole title page he b vdly nat t liver 
> ; 
It is simply a work on O! ject Lessons, n - i : vee ee 
instruction; and it by no mean vers € t W 6 for 
ground properly included in this hi Id. If I W : 
upon to give a title to the book, we wou lit I : *D 
struction in Language by means of O nd, 7 
this much narrower sphere, the thought I : AGRI 
} Sie , , , i Ne = nis ' 
will find an orderly development of the ect, an » 
I a 2 New York 
many suggestions that will aid him c It 
superior to many books on the sam t in : ie \ RETAIN 
' | , L.. Hughes 
more judicious selection of objects, tn t ' ad 
cents 
lectual methods used in in rling i , \ G 
the better arrangement of the subject n R itions 
work. We thoroughly agree with the t *1 i : 
fad > ' and 
the sentiment expressed in the follow P [ MI RB. ( 
from the prelace Teaching lear ' ren’s 
’ 1 
like law ormedicine,and should ! ym s , H y 
) ° ‘ TY ; 
in all its various details To Hom lus With Ex- 
teacher without the study a train a) t . Gr f Goodwin 
i I } j ) ) 
properly perform its f ms, i nply neé LL. D., 
against the young and helpless; and ’ Pp. 139 
man, with the least particle ol ynscien | ’ 
f , I With : 
cept through sheer ignorance ul ) - Int 
4 . i pr , M. A,, 
which he or she felt unh Ind ; I H ' Pp.! 
ant the teacher is, the easier the wo 
‘“ . 1~] Ps ok 
pears. But we must add t wil } With 
. I Homer 
volumes, each many times broader an t | M j + 
the book before us, to turn sh 
teaching of the future in sta Il Ill, 
, ( 
NEw AMERICAN ADVAN Spi N 
dred and forty-four Pp Pa \ \ f Instruc 


H Butler & C " : . 
’ ’ \ Statesmen, 


We have used this book with ad ' : . Mere: 
some time, and re pleas vit tail 5 S. rat 
some 8.000 to 10 i wi rds, with , ts New 
tity of vowels in ul the test w . » I - eae wii 
hundred in number, at the end of the book, will put {| A. M., Superintendent 

: M Pp.:202, New York 


good spellers on their me e. 4 Ss. Ba { ipa 














